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. WHEN THE BABY DIED. 
I. 
When the baby died, 
On every side 
White lilies and blue violets were strown ; 
Unreasoning, the mother’s heart made moan: 
“Who counted all these flowers which have grown 
Unhindered in their bloom ? 
Was there not room, 
O Earth, and God, could’st thou not care 
For mine a little longer? Fare 
Thy way,O Earth! All life, all death 
For me ceased with my baby’s breath; 
All Heaven I forget or doubt. 
Within, without, 
Is idle chance, more pitiless than law.” 
And that was all the mother saw. 


Il, 

When the baby died, 

On every side 
Rose strangers’ voices, hard and harsh and loud. 
The baby was not wrapped in any shroud, 
The mother made no sound, Her head was bowed 
That men’s eyes might not see 

Her misery ; 
But in her bitter heart she said: 
“Ah me! ’tis well that he is dead, 
My boy for whom there was no fvod. 
If there were God, and God were good, 
All human hearts at least might keep 

The right to weep 
Their dead. ‘There is no God, but cruel law.” 
And that was all the mother saw. 


Ill. 

When the baby died, 

On every side 
Swift angels came in shining, singing bands, 
And bore the little one, with gentle Lands, 
Into the sunshine of the spirit lands. 

And Christ the Shepherd said: 

“Let them be led 
In gardens nearest to the earth.” 
One mother weepeth over birth, 
Another weepetl over death; 
In vain all Heaven answereth. 
Laughs from the little ones may reach 

Their ears, and teach 
Them what, so blind with tears, they never saw— 
‘That of all life, all death, God’s love is law. 

—Independent. Hi. H. 
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DEFEATS BEFORE VICTOBIES. 


After one of the early defeats in the War of the Re- 
bellion, the commander of a Massachusetts regiment 
wrote home to his father: “I wish people would not 
write us so many letters of condolence. Our defeat 
seemed to trouble thei much more than it troubles us. 
Did people suppose there were to be no ups and downs ? 
We expect to lose plenty of battles, but we have enlist- 
ed for the war.” 

It is just so with the war in which the Woman’s 
JOURNAL is enlisted. While enemies and half friends 
are commiserating us on a defeat in England, in Ver- 
mont, or in Lilinois, we are only rejoicing that we have 
at last got an army into the field to be defeated. Un- 
less this war is to be an exception to all others, even 
the fact of having joined battle isa great deal. Itis the 
first step. Deteat firsti—a good many defeats, if you 
please. Victory by and by. 

William Wilbertorce, writing to a friend in the year 
1817, said: “I continue faithful to the measure of Parlia- 
mentary reform brought forward by Mr. Pitt. Iam firm- 
ly persuaded that at present a prodigious majority of 
the people of this country are adverse to the measure. 
In my view, so far from being an objection to the dis- 
cussion, this is rather a recommendation.” In 1832, the 
reform bill was passed. 





| In the first Parliamentary debate on the slave trade, 
' Colonel Tarleton, who boasted to have killed more men 
than any one in England, pointing to Wilberforce and 
| others, said: “The inspiration began on that side of the 
house ;” then turning round, “The revolution has 
| reached to this also, and reached to the height of fanati- 
'cism and frenzy.” The first vote in the House of Com- 
| mons, after arguments in the affirmative by Wilberforce, 
Pitt, Fox and Burke, stood, ayes, 88; noes, 163; majori- 
| ty against the measure 75. This was in 1790, In 1807, 
| the slave-trade was abolished, and in 1834 slavery in the 
| British colonies followed. And even the very night the 
latter bill passed, the Abolitionists were taunted by 
Gladstone, the great Demarara slaveholder, with hav- 
ing toiled for forty years and done nothing. History re- 
peats itself, and the son of Sir John Gtadstone discerns 
the signs of the times no better to-day. 
’ The Roman Catholic relief bill, establishing freedom 
of thought in England, had the same experience. It 
passed in 1820 by a majority of 103 in the House of 
Lords, which had nine months before refused by a ma- 
jority of 45 to take up the question at all. 

The English corn-laws went down a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, after a similar career of failures. In 1840, 
there were hundreds of thousands in England who 
thought that to attack the corn-laws was to attack the 
very foundations of society. Lord Melbourne, the 
Prime Minister, said in Parliament that “he had heard 
of many mad things in his life; but, before God, the 
idea of repealing the corn-laws was the very maddest 
thing of which he had ever heard.” Lord John Russell 
counselled the House to refuse to hear evidence on the 
operation of the cofn-laws. Six years after, 1846, they 
were abolished forever. 

How Wendell Phillips, in the anti-slavery meetings, 
used to lash pro-slavery men with such formidable facts 
as these,—and to quote how Clay and Calhoun and 


ery should never be discussed, or had proposed that 
those who discussed it should be imprisoned,—while in 
spite of them all, the great reform was moving on, and 


talk, like Sterne’s starling, nothing but slavery! 

We who were trained in the light of these great agita- 
tions have learned their lesson. We expect to march 
through a series of defeats to victory. The first thing 
is, as in the anti-slavery movement, so to arouse the 
public mind as to make this the central question. Given 
this prominence, and it is enough for this year or for a 
dozen years to come. Wellington said that there was 
no such tradegy as a victory, except a defeat. On the 
other hand, the next best thing to a victory is a defeat, 
for it shows that the armies are in the field. Without 
the unsuccessful attempt of to-day, no success tomor- 
row. 


amazed to find Americans celebrating the battle of 
Bunker Hill, which she had always heard claimed as a 
victory for King George. Such it was doubtless called ; 
but what we celebrated was the fact that the Americans 
there threw up breastworks, stood their ground, fired 
away their ammunition,—and were defeated. And 
thus every sagacious statesman in England or Amer- 
ica, looking at even the failures of the last year, see in 
them such a step foward, that they are the Bunker 
Hill of the new revolution. Give us plenty of such de- 
feats, and we can alford to wait a score of years for the 
victories. They will come. T. W. H. 
“ dhdietaimaicimiometediigts 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


“Standpoint, my friend, standpoint is the thing. 


which you look,” was the favorite maxim of one of the 
veterans of reform, who has since passed on to the 
sphere of clearer seeing and larger vision. It has occur- 
red to me more than once during the past week. Stand- 
ing at the circumference, and looking at the “woman 
question” as it is presented in the sneering or senti- 
mental allusions of newspaper-editorials, or the flip- 
pant paragraphs of beardless reporters, is one thing; sit- 
ting on a piatiorm and looking into the faces of great 
audiences of earnest men and women is quite another. 

The character of the meetings held in this city dur- 
ing the past Week, under the auspices of the American 
Woman Sutirage Association, is the best possible argu- 
ment in favor of the cause that brought them together— 
an argument more convincing than any amount of logic, 
and more persuasive than the eloquence of its ablest ad- 
vocates. it demonstrates that the deep currents of the 
best thought are setting towards this reform, that the 
brain of the age is taking it up as the next great question ; 
that the time has come when it can no longer be ig- 
nored, nor set aside with an idle jest, but when it must 
be carefully considered and fairly met. 

It demonstrates that the heart of the age is touched 
with a consciousness of the existence of a great wrong; 
that it is beginning to realize the pressure of an injus- 
tice, an injustice so great that it has vitiated all the re- 
lations of government, and no less of social and domes- 
tic life. 

No question of like magnitude has ever been submit- 
ted to the world’s judiciary; a question involving the 
rights of one half of the race and the welfare of a whole 
' humanity. 

Sesson after session, spite of cold and discomfort and 





the Abolitionists were forcing politicians and people to | 


When Fanny Kemble came to this country, she was | 


What you see will always depend upon the direction in 


Late into the night they sat, hearing speaker after 
speaker, listening with rapt attention, lingering when 
the last word had been spoken as if still loath to go. 

Taking a seat in the audience, and looking upon the 
platform, the progress of public opinion is no less obvi- 
ous. It is no group of eccentrics or morbid malcontents 
who are gathered there; but representatives of the 
most advanced thought, the profoundest scholarship, 
the ripest culture of the times. Men and women of 
high social position, distinguished in the learned pro- 
fessions, in literature and in art. 

Lucy Stone, the silvery-voiced, indomitable little re- 
former, who, by sheer strength of principle and quiet per- 
sistence, has maintained against the world the fact of 
woman's individuality, and her sacred, inalienable right 
to be herself in name as well as in fact—from standing 
almost alone in the arena of conflict, has gradually 
won to her side the best thought and culture of the age; 
there is Mary A. Livermore, who brings to the sup- 
port of the cause the strength of the New England 
mountains that looked down upon her birth, and the 
breadth of the Western prairies, which she has traversed 
in the great humanitary work of her life; Mrs. Tracy 
| Cutler, the deep thoughted, warm-he arted woman, rich 
in experience, unselfish in motive, unwearied in con- 





| stant and earnest endeavor; for more than twenty years, | 


and on both sides of the Atlantic, now in one field of ac- 
| tivity and now in another, laboring for her sex, lifting up 
| the down-trodden, administering to the sick, and preach- 
| ing the gospel of a pragtical education and a useful life ; 
| 


| tional advant 
Western husband, countenance and support in the great 
work upon which she has entered; Julia Ward Howe, 
| crowned with the “beauty of the lilies,” in her manifol 
‘relations of spotless wife, devoted mother, ripe scholar 


| Chevalier Bayard, without fear and without reproach; 
' and Henry Ward Beecher, large brained, and large 
' hearted, whose impulses are so nobly unselfish, that his 
very blunders are wiser than the wisdom of lesser men. 

These names are fairly representative of the great 
army of workers in all civilized countries who have es- 
poused this cause. Men and women, who are aiming at 
no personal aggrandizement, working tor no political 
| party, but that woman may be enfranchised and humani- 
ty ennobled. 

There was a time, and not many years since, when it 
shocked me to hear a woman’s voice on the platform, 
—when in its weakness and want of compass I found an 
insuperable objection to its being heard anywhere out- 
side of the sphere of home. There was also a time, 
when, with Michelet, I looked upon woman as a pre- 
destined invalid; with a vocation for being coddled. 
| But within these few years, the voices of hundreds of wo- 
| men have rounded into sweetness and power, and with 
a few exceptions the most popular speakers of the day 
| are women. This improvement of the voice, by use, in- 
| dicates a like possible improvement in thought and ac- 
| tivity. How to do is learned by doing; and nothing 
| so braces up and strengthens the body as a soul infilled 
with a noble purpose. We are only beginning to real- 
ize the possibilities of woman, and through her the possi- 
bilities of humanity. 

For while every age has had its ideal woman, every 
country its standard of womanly excellence, there has 
been no age wise enough, no country sutliciently mag- 
nanimous, to trust its women to define their sphere, to 
determine for themselves their relations to man and to 
society. A witty cotemporary asserts that “Men are, and 
always have been hell-bent on confiscating women to 
| their uses,” and it would seem that there is no greater 
bar to progress than this sense of ownership, of which 
we have recently had so sorrowful an illustration, and 
which it is so difficult for the age to outgrow. 

NEw York, May 18th. CELIA BURLEIGH. 


se 


AMERICAN EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


A few weeks ago, the Executive Committee of the 
American Equal Kights Association unanimously passed 
the following resolutions :-— 

Voted, ‘That it is inexpedient to hold any public an- 
niversary meeting of the American Equal Kights Asso- 
ciation. 

Voted, That in our judgment, it is expedient to dis- 
solve the American Equai higuts Association, but as we 
have no authority to effect such dissolution, an infor- 
mal business meeting of the society be held in New 
York during the coming anniversary week to consider 
and act upon this subject. 

Voted, ‘That this business meeting of members of 
the American Equal Rights Association shall be held on 
Saturday, May 14, at lu A. M., at the house of Mrs, 
Margaret E. Wiuchester, No. 23 Gramercy place, New 
York. 

Voted, That the Executive Committee do now ad- 
journ to meet at the house of Mrs. Winchester at 10 A. 
M., May 14. The Executive Committee then adjourned. 

It was the duty of the chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, ts make public 
announcement of this business meeting. But no public 
notice was given by the officers of the society, so far as 
we know, during the sessions of the various Woman Suf- 
rage Associations in New York, or elsewhere. It was 
understood that the meeting of the American Equal 
Rights Association would be a mere matter of form, 
and that the Society was to be dissolved by general von- 
sent. 

At the time and place appointed, twenty-one persons 











the pouring rain, these great audiences of thoughtful 
i men and women came together’ to consider the problem. 


assemmbled—several of whom have not heretofore been 


| Miriam Cole, quick, sensitive, tender, a beautfful and | 


Webster and Everett had pledged themselves that slay- and true woman; George William Curtis, the modern | 


considered members of the society. By the constitution, 
every person who has ever contributed to the funds of 
the society is a membergand entitled to vote. Several 
hundred names of contributors have been pitblished in 
the annual reports of the society. In view of the in- 
sufficiency of the notice, and the small number of per- 
sons present, it was proposed by Mrs. Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell that the meetifig should adjourn without ac- 
tion. But there was a general expression of unwilling- 
ness to do so. 

In accordance with the supposed object of the meet- 
ing, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell then offered the following 
preamble and resolution :— 

Whereas, The American Equal Rights Association 
was organized in 1868, in order “to secure Equal Rights 
to all American citizens, especially the right of suttrage, 
irrespective of race, color or sex ;" and 

Whereas, Political distinctions of race are now abol- 
ished by the ratitication of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments; and 

Whereas, Arrangements have been made, by the for- 
mation of Woman Suffrage Associations, for the adyo- 
cacy of the legal and political rights of woman as a sep- 
arate question ; and 

Whereas, An unnecessary multiplication of agencies 
for the accomplishment of a common object should al- 
ways be avoided; Therefore 

Resolved, That we hereby declare the Equal Rights 
Association dissolved, and adjourn sine die. 

After a prolonged discussion a vote was taken, and the 
preamble and resolutions were lost by a vote of 16 to 2. 

The ayes and noes were called for as follows :— 

Ayes—Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell. 

Noes—Theodore Tilton, Elizabeth C. Stanton, Susan 





_ refined woman; owing to a New England father, educa- | B. Authony, Parker Pillsbury, Eleanor Kirk, E. A. Stud- 
ages rarely enjoyed by girls, and to a noble | well, Mrs. Morse, Mrs. Studwell, Mrs. J. J. Merritt, Mrs. 


| Winchester, Mrs. E. B. Phelps, Mrs. Dr. Lozier, Phebe 
| Cozzens, Emma F, Chichester, Mrs. C, B. Wilbour, Mrs. 


i | R. V. Hallock. Parker Pillsbury then offered a resolu- 


| tion declaring the American Equal Rights Association 
| merged in the Union Woman Suffrage Association, 
| and directing the Secretary to transfer the records and 
effects to the officers of the latter society. 

As a matter of equity, under existing circumstances, 
no notice of a proposition to merge having been given, 
as required by the constitution, Mr. Blackwell moved to 
amend by adjourning further proceedings until the first 
Monday in December next, in order to await the action 
of the American Woman Suffrage Association at its an- 
nual meeting in November. His motion was declared 
out of order, 

Mr. Studwell moved the previous question, and Mr. 
Pillsbury’s resolution was carried 14 to 2. 

The ayes and noes were again called. Lucy Stong and 
Henry Blackwell voted in the negative—all the rest 
voted aye. 

The above statement of facts requires no comment. 
The members of the American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion are almost all active members of one of the two 
Woman Suffrage Societies, and a large number are 
now members of the AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. But they were not notified by the proper 
officers, were not aware that such action was contempla- 
ted, hud no opportunity to attend the meeting, and were 
not present, 

Every person present, excepting Mrs. Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell, was already a member of, or in open sympa- 
thy with the Union Woman Sutflrage Association, and 
had no moral right to use the name of the Equal Rights 
Association to endorse the coalition of Mrs, Stanton’s 
society with Mr. Tilton and his friends. 

The proceeding was clearly unconstitutional. Thirty 
days previous notice in writing is requisite to change 
the name of the society or to alter its constitution. To 
merge is to do both. Last May, Mrs. Stanton ruled a 
motion to change the name of the society out of order 
on thisground, Nosuch notice has been given; and the 
action taken is therefore null and void, and might be re- 
considered if it were worth while to gaivanize into for- 
mal existence a society which has been dormant for the 
past year. 

But as all who voted to merge were already members 
of the Union Woman Suffrage Association, and as the 
action taken binds nobody, and is without practical im- 
portance, the facts are only important as indicative of the 
spirit and purposes of the individuals who were present. 

Hi. B. B. 


WOMEN WANTED IN MONTANA TERRITORY. 


Epitor WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—I have lately received 
a circular of the Montana Immigrant Association, of 
which the Hon, J. M. Ashley is President. Among 
many interesting facts and statistics regarding that Ter- 
ritory, this circular contains the following statement, 
which, it strikes me, may be of practical value to some 
of your readers. A little courage and enterprise might 
put the suggestion into practice, and open a way to for- 
tune. 





“In many of the Eastern States, and especially in all 
the great cities, there are thousands of honest, industri- 
ous men and women without homes and without 
employment, struggling for a precarious subsistence, 
Here in Montana there is remunerative labor for all, 
with free homes, and health and a bright fucure. Mon- 
tana is especially desirable tor women who are depen- 
deut upon their own labor for support. Good house- 
keepers readily demand from 375 tu $100 a month, while 
ordinary kitchen help commands trom $50 to $75 a 
month, and thousands can find good homes and imme- 
diate employment at these figures.” 


The address of the Association is Helena, Montana. 
Mr. E. W. Carpenter is the Corresponding Secretary. 





Wasuineron, D. C. ORACE GREENWOOD. 
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AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCLATION. 
MASS CONVENTION. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.] 


THURSDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 10 o’clock, the 
President, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in the Chair. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, the Secretary, read, on behalf 
of the Business Committee, the following resolutions :— 

Whereas, The Democratic party in the days of Jeffer- 
son abolished the political aristocracy of wealth and es- 
tablished “a white man’s government ;” and 

Whereas, The Republicans have recently abolished 
the political aristocracy of race, and established “man- 
hood suffi ;” therefore 

Resolved, That the —_—— tendencies of the age 
demand the abolition of the political aristocracy of sex 
bya Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
extending suffrage to women. 

Resolved, That pending the adoption of the Sixteenth 
Amendment we urge the friends of woman to work in 
their respective States for the establishment of this re- 
form by State legislation, especially as the ratification 
of any Constitutional amendment must finally depend 
upon the State Legislatures. 

Resolved, That the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation seeks a thorough organization of the friends of 
the cause throughout the country by the following 
method, viz.: A central organization (already existing), 
organized by delegates from State. societies; they in 
turn being organized by delegates from local societies, 
and the whole originating in primary meetings of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage in every locality. 

Resolv.d, That we remonstrate against the proposi- 
tion now pending in the Senate of the United States to 
distranchise the women of Utah, as a movement in aid 
of polygamy, against justice, and a flagrant violation of 
a vested right. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the friends of Woman 
Suffrage upon the unexampled progress of the cause 
during the past year; upon the enfranchisement of wo- 
men in Wyoming and Utah; upon the submission of the 
question in Vermont; upon its discussion in eleven 
State Legislatures, in numerous public meetings and in 
newspapers; upon the introduction of the Sixteenth 
Amendment in Congress; upon the extension of munici- 
pal suffrage to the women of Great Britain, and the pas- 
sage of a bill to a second reading in Parliament remov- 
ing all political disabilities on account of sex, and upon 
the rapid growth of public opinion in favor of woman’s 
equality throughout the civilized world. 

Mr. Blackwell moved the acceptance of these resolu- 
tions, and in support of his motion said :— 


Address of Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 


Mr. CuHarrMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: — We 
have so often heard of the great step that was taken in 
the war of the Revolution—when our connection with 
Great Britain was severed — that I fear we have lost 
sight of the fact that there have been two great revolu 
tions since that day—revolutions which, to my mind, 
are immeasurably more important than the first. For, 
when the war of the Revolution ended, a republic in the 
present sense of the term did not exist in these United 
States. In almost every State there was a property 
qualification for voting. It was a government like the 
government of Great Britain to-day—like the govern- 
ment of other countries—it was an aristocracy of wealth, 
the privilege of voting being based upon a property qual- 
ification. But hardly had the guns of the Revolution 
ceased action, before the Democratic party of that day, 
under the lead of Mr. Jefferson, demanded suffrage for 
poor men asa natural right. The Federal party opposed 
the change. The Democratic party were a unit in its 
favor. "They advocated suffrage for poor men on the 
same ground that the Republicans have advocated it 
more recently for the negro—on the same ground upon 
which Mr. Beecher advocated it last night for women— 
as a natural right. They said, “All men have equal nat- 
ural rights to life, liberty and property : if so they have a 
natural right of self-defense in the enjoyment of these 
rights. Now, in a state of nature, self-defense takes the 
form of individual violence—of the pistol or the club; 
but in a state of civilization men appeal to the law, and 
eng ay is nothing but an organized system of self- 
defense for the benefit of the individual citizen.” The 
old Democratic party said, “Poor men have rights of life, 
liberty and property, poor men have a natural right of 
self-defense; therefore, in a state of society they have a 
right to the ballot which is the organized weapon of self- 
defense for the individual citizen.’ What was the re- 
sult? The Democratic party swept the Union on that 
platform. They obtained a majority in the government 
of the States and in the Federal government. For more 
than a generation they ruled this country as the poor 
man’s party. That result followed inevitably from their 
principles, because parties, like individuals, are sure to 
obtain their deserts in the long run. When any party 
appeals to that fine sense of justice which is in the heart 
of every human being, sooner or later its success is cer- 
tain. The Democratic party obtained the control of 
the government for two generations because it appealed 
to that sense of justice. But what was the result to the 
country? America became known all over the world 
as the country of the poor man. In America alone the 
masses had the ballot. That was what brought from 
the shores of Europe this great influx of foreign labor 
which has felled our forests, and fenced our prairies, and 
built up the waste places of our continent. There are 
to-day in Russia hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
as good as any in the world, which have never been cul- 
tivated, and yet Europeans, by thousands, turn their 
backs on Russia, coming to America and going far into 
the interior to make their homes, not because our land 
is better, or our climate more genial, but because our 
government is established upon the basis of equal rights 
for every human being. The child of the poor man be- 
comes educated, he acquires property, he becomes a 
member of the commonwealth, he does his own think- 
ing, and, thank God, his own voting, too. [Applause.] 

But the Democratic party has lost power. To-day 
the Republicans control three fourths of the States of 
this Union. There was a reason for these reverses. 
Before the abolition of slavery, a certain race was denied 
the advantages of the democratic principle. It was a 
“white man’s government.” In the course of time the 
inevitable collision came. Slavery was abolished, and 
the a party attempted a new application of 
the Jeffersonian principle. It demanded suffrage for 
the negro and the Chinese. The principles of justice 
again prevailed. The sentiment of liberty came to the 
support of the Republican party; manhood suffrage is 
forever fixed in the Constitution of the country, and to- 
day every man, whether learited or ignorant, rich or 
por white, yellow or black, whether he can read the 

nglish language or not, is by the Constitution of the 
United States forever made a voter. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, oy, ar through which an extension 
of the suffrage has been already accomplished, applies 
with still greater force in the case of women. The ex- 
tension of the suffrage to woman will be the last crown- 
ing step in political the final application of the 
princi: of Christianity and human brotherhood to 
the a structure. pt dey —— moment it 
is neculiarly necessary! ‘ er the progressive 
application of the principles of self-government, we 





have witnessed for the last thirty years a intro- 
duction of ignorance into this government. ublican 
institutions are absolutely endangered, owing to the 
great masses of ignorant men who have been adimitted 
without adequate preparation to share the ballot with 
the educa‘e! people of this country. Iam willing and 
glad that they should so share it. But we need a new 
political element in order to carry our institutions over 
this great strain which popular ignorance 9g ge on 
them. An ignorant nation never succeeded in main- 
taining a republican government. If all our ple 
were ignorant we should fall to pieces in a mend wy, It 
is the free church, and the free schools of this country 
that make democracy possible. The Republican part 
have just put thie ballot into the hands of eight hundred 
thousand recently emancipated slaves, many of whom, 
within the last ten years, were bought and sold upon 
the auction-block. Not one in ten of those eight hun- 
dred thousand voters can read the Constitution of the 
United States or write his own name. Besides in Cali- 
fornia, there are a hundred thousand Chinese. Accord- 
ing to the best accounts I can read of these people, they 
are industrious and have good traits of character. But 
they are idolators in religion, worshippers of wood and 
stone. They are believers in the institution of polyga- 
my, which is established in their native country. These 
people have no conception of the moral, intellectual and 
spiritual equality of woman. And yet these men, so ig- 
norant and debased, are empowered to make laws for 
our wives and daughters. Sir, I am not willing to 
place in such hands the interests of my wife or my moth- 
er. I want my wife and mother to have a vote for their 
own protection against masculine ignorance and bar- 
barism. We do not advocate anew principle. We only 
desire to make a wider application of our admitted Amer- 
ican principles. That application is sure to be made. 
I do not know what party is going to accomplish it, 
but this widening of the political basis is as certain as 
the rising of the sun or the flowing of the tide. Woe 
be to the party that works against it! I know not 
whether the Republicans or the Democrats; or the good 
men of both.parties, or an altogether new party, will 
take it up; but this I do know, that the political party 
which takes up Woman Suffrage, and unfolds its banner 
to the breeze, holds in its hand the key to political sue- 
cess on this continent. As Mr. Chase said in his recent 
letter to the colored men of Cincinnati, a letter in which 
he lays down the principle of Woman Suffrage so clear- 
ly that a child might understand, no political party can 
live in this country that makes distinctions on account 
of accident of birth. 

I appea] to every man and woman in this audience, 
to go to work for the great object we have at heart, 
Let Republicans go to their primary meetings, and offer 
Woman Suffrage resolutions there. Let Democrats go 
and do likewise. Let every woman take tracts bearing 
on the subject and give her influence and labor to the 
work. Let us all stand up as faithful representatives 
of a great idea. Sooner or later, we shall see a noble 
reform party in this country—I care not what its name 
—which will sweep away forever the dens of immoral- 
ity and drunkenness by which we are surrounded, which 
will build up a Christian commonwealth —and rule 
over it—not because it is powerful in numbers, but be- 
cause it is based upon the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence, of universal justice and of impartial 
liberty. (Applause.) 


Rev. H. W. Beecher Again. 


Rey. Henry Ward Beecher then said: I heartily con- 
cur in every word spoken by Mr. Blackwell, and while 
on this point I wish to call your attention to an argu- 
ment used as against Woman Suffrage, by men who per- 
haps might otherwise be withus. They argue that uni- 
versal suffrage is itself not a good but an evil, and that 
to add to the evil is not to correct it. “Itis bad,” say 
they, “that every white man shall vote,” and it had to be 
pledged, for political reasons, to give the ballot to 800,- 
000 ignorant blacks; but two bad things are not to be 
made right by now extending the vote to women, a 
great majority of whom are in the lower walks of life, 
and who are not supposed to be competent to inform 
themselves. This is a most plausible argument to those 
who are under the unconscious influence of Pharisaism, 
to those who think that wisdom lives and dies with 
them. It is a strong argument, too; I don’t know that 
you can put any stronger; but Iam bold to make the 
statement that, low and bad as human nature may be 
in some of its phases, there is nothing in this world that 
it is so safe to trust or to believe in. Not because we do 
not make mistakes, for the world has been fed fat on 
mistakes. We have seldom made progress in straight 
lines; almost invariably men have gone round and 
round the building where the precious pearl of knowl- 
edge has been stored, and have rarely found the gate- 
way. It has been the last thing that men have come to. 
This world has never achieved its growth—though it 
has been growing—on account of the narrowness of 
great men or good men. We have groped our way to 
civilization, and groped our way to all the developments 
of religion as well. And we shall yet, though less and 
less, grope our way on. And although to this groping 
there are certain limits of the lower social and econom- 
ic life, and although there is not absolute trust to be 
put in human nature, yet there is nothing else half so 
worthy of trust. and if you cannot trust that you can- 
nottrust anyth nz. [Applause.] And though governments 
may grow, and gain experience here and there with 
perpetually shifting dynasties and times, yet after all it 
is human nature that keeps governments up and gives 
to the world its laws. The os underlying force is 
genuine human nature with all its mistakes. We have 
recently had a great illustration of this. I wish to call 
your attention to one fact. If there was anything in 
this world that the mass of the Northern people were 
unprepared for it was to take up arms for the purpose 
of going to war with the South. Yet when the time 
came, and it was flashed over the country that an at- 
tempt was made at the life of the government, take no- 
tice that while the South grew weaker and weaker in 
furnishing material for the army, the North grew strong- 
er and stronger, and had only got to its full strength at 
the close of the war. Now during that time, by the 
votes of the people, with a great party to back up the 
opposition, with all the old predilections in favor of the 
South, and the natural unwillingness of men to burden 
themselves with taxation, this country, in whfch there 
was substantially a universal manhood suffrage, voted 
to burden itself until three thousand millions of debt 
was rolled up. There is an instance of what men will do 
with universal suffrage. Yes, and that among the com- 
mon poste; for the large copperhead element was to be 
found among capitalists, not among the masses. “Well, 
but,” it may be said, “sober second thought will come; 
wait until the people come to pay the debt, when cur- 
rency depreciates and greenbacks become scarce!” Now 
as they had gone to the war for a sentiment, a patriotic 
sentiment, not because they had received material dam- 
age or expected any pecuniary damage from the South, 
but purely from the glorious sentiment of a united 
country, as they fought through four vears of the war 
backed up by votes at home, so when the question 
came up, “Will you sustain the honor of the govern- 
ment? Will you pay the debt that has been incurred ?” 
look at the answer. Never didtrap of dishonesty, so 
concealed in its interior structure, present so tempting 
a bit of cheese to humanity. Yet when the question 


came, after full discussion and trial in all the States of | enough to victory 


the North successively, by majorities, that no man will 





choose now to ieee or resist, by overwhelming ma- 
jorities, they , “The debt shall be paid, every penny 
of it?’ The North so voted. It was the common peo- 
ple that voted it; men that live on wages. By that 
experiment two things were shown; one that when the 
whole people are appealed to, they do stand up to the 
interests of the States better than educated classes do; 
and the other, that when it comes to the question of 
sentiment or national integrity, the common people are 
to be trusted; and it is not the day, in the face of the 
magnificent disclosures of that trying time, to say that 
it is unsafe to trust the welfare of a country in the 
hands of such people. I say there is no man that comes 
to years of discretion who is not fit for the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. Women will also improve when we 
welcome them to the open air of liberty, when they 
stop using air-tight stoves that strangle ventilation, and 
change them for the open grates that will throw 
— and beauty into all the household. 

e sum of all these remarks is simply this, “Amen” 
to Brother Blackwell. 

Lucy Stone then came forward, and reminded the 
audience that a bill is now before Congress which pro- 
vides that the employés in the government departments 
at Washington and in both Houses of Congress shall be 
equally paid irrespective of sex; and that petitions 
should be sent to Congress advocating the passage of 
the bill; that blanks for the fom oy would be found in 
the hall, and she hoped the friends of the cause would 
sign them. She explained the constitution of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, and referred to 
the success of its labors, and the excellent work being 
accomplished for universal suffrage by the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, of Boston, and the Woman’s Advocate, of 


Dayton, Ohio. She read a letter from Mr, Giles B. 


Stebbins, regretting his inability to be present, and ex- |- 


pressing confidence in the ultimate triumphant success 
of the cause. ; 

The President then introduced Hon. Geo. W. Julian, 
of Indiana, the author of the Sixteenth Amendment, 
who, he said, had for years been a staunch advocate of 
human liberty and equal rights. 

Mr. Julian explained that he was on the retired list 
for the present, and felt too unwell this morning to say 
what he had intended. He therefore begged to be ex- 
cused, promising, if he felt better, he would give his 
views on the Woman Suffrage question in the evening. 

Mr. Powell, of the Anti-Slavery Standard, was then 


introduced. 
Address of Aaron M. Powell. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN:—My first feeling this 
morning was one of congratulation in view of the en- 
couraging auspices under which we meet here to advo- 
eate the enfranchisement of woman. I regard this 
movement to-day as just entering upon its earliest 
efficient practical work. The era of curiosity and 
novelty is past. There is no longer in the public mind 
that feeling which has hitherto manifested itself in con- 
nection with the discussion of the proposition that 
women should vote. We have now to contend with 
the more difficult and solid portion of the problem. 
The right of woman to speak has been argued and set- 
tled; the right of woman to the ballot has been quite 
generally admitted—indeed, almost universally so—as it 
must be by any one who observes carefully the argu- 
ments used to justify the extension of the ballot to men. 
By the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment the 
question has been finally settled in regard to all men, 
excepting, perhaps, the indians and Chinese, who may, 
however, be interpreted, by-and-by, as having citizen- 
ship under this amendment. Logically and inevitably, 
therefore, we come at this time to the consideration of 
Mr. Julian’s Sixteenth Amendment, as something which, 
if we were not arguing for it, somebody else would be. 
It is the logical sequence of what has gone before in 
the way of the experiment of republican government 
in this country. There is no one, either American or 
foreign-born, Who has observed the workings of our in 
stitutions and the i of our country,.who will say 
that we must stand still. We must either go forward in 
our work of extending suffrage, until we finally reach 
universal suffrage, or go back to a one-man power. 
The victims of the slave power are to-day standing 
erect in the possession of equal citizenship on the basis 
of absolute legal equality with the white men of the 
country. Therefore, with slavery abolished, with our 
free-school system, with newspapers scattered all over 
like snow-flakes throughout the country, with free 
thought and free education, there is not such a thing 
probable, or possible, as our going backward to the 
system of one-man power. The question now to be 
decided is the enfranchisement of women. And this 
question is at last fairly before the world, not in 
newspapers alone, but in State Legislatures, and even 
in Congress. Propositions are pending in Washington 
for the enfranchisement of the women of the District 
of Columbia; and for the enfranchisement by Congres- 
sional authority of the women of the Territories. There 
is also a Constitutional amendment proposed, which, 
if successful, will abolish all political proscription on 
account of sex, everywhere throughout the country. 
My advice would be to concentrate directly our chief 
energy on the larger part of the problem. I believé in 
State action. I think it would be well to go to Albany 
and to the Massachusetts Legislature, and to the Ohio 
Legislature, and to the Legislatures of all the States, and 
to urge that the States take the initiative, and enfranchise 
their women. But do not expect that any one 
State, whatever may be the political opinion of that 
State, will go much in advance of the nation at large. 
It seems to me that no political party existing in any 
one State can establish the precedent of woman’s en- 
franchisement much in advance of the national gov- 
ernment. I think it therefore the part of wisdom to 
concentrate directly upon the national legislature. I 
believe that one object of this Convention to-day should 
be to concentrate its voice in an emphatic resolution, 
asking that Mr. Julian’s Amendment be not allowed to 
slumber into the hot weather of July, and then be 

sed over entirely. I think we should make the 
voice of this Association felt as a power for immediate 
effective work in the direction I have indicated; and if 
we speak earnestly we shall be felt and heard. Of 
course we must expect opposition; for when you enter 
upon the hard work of a reform, the consequences of 
which are so far-reaching, you must expect to encounter 
the prejudices and traditions of the times. There will 
be a hard struggle before the final triumph. If we look 
back to the work of the Anti-Slavery iety, we will 
observe that there was a period of early enthusiasm; 
then came the period of a divided organization; then 
the period of long-continued hard work in the face of 
disgouragements. There was, too, that period of great- 
est opposition—public indifference—which preceded the 
rebellion by ten years. Then, just about the outbreak 
of the rebellion in 1861, what was our astonishment to 
find that from one end of the country to the other 
wherever Anti-Slavery conventions were held, there 
were attempts to break them up. It was just after the 
election of Mr. Lincoln. No sooner, however, had Sum- 
ter been fired on than the spirit changed; and we have 
since read, in tears, the result. In this reform, which 
must go on—and which a few brave men and women 
must on—you must expect the oppositions of the 
McFariands of society, the men who hold women to be 
their property; from men who take their inspiration 
from the emg And, when you come nigh 
ost to touch it—when it passes 

from sentiment wo reality, and when you get within 





arm’s length of the goal, then this power which is found 
to-day in the corner groggeries will spring into demoni- 
acal life; and finally, from just such opposition as that 
will rise a storm that will test the mettle of clergymen 
and laymen, and of men and women everywhere. 

I honor our Chairman to-day for standing where he 
does, rebuking by his presence many thousand clergy- 
men, who, more than other men, ought to see that 
there should be no distinction of rights on account of 
sex. But all of us are to be tested yet in this cause, as 
all reformers are tested in all such causes. And while 
much has been done in the matter, do not let us be mis- 
led into the feeling that, after all, it will come without 
much effort on our part. Let us concentrate first upon 
the Sixteenth Amendment, and the proposition to enfran- 
chise the women of the District of Columbia. I hold 
that that District should be the first battle-ground for 
the women of America to a national precedent, as it 
was in the prior struggle for the abolition of slavery. 
The District is immediately under the supervision of 
your representatives and mine; and members of Con- 
gress are to be held personally responsible for the goy- 
ernment which prevails there. 

Let us then demand of Congress—demand, I say, be- 
cause that is the language of earnest reform—that it 
give us forthwith, before the adjournment of the present 
session, a law of equal suffrage for the women of the 
District of Columbia. In the light of the recent action 
of the British Parliament, is this asking too much? 
Should not we Aiericans be up to the level of a test 
vote on this question—which has never yet been 
reached either in the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives. Letus ask earnestly of Congress to turn its at- 
tention to this subject, instead of those outrageous land 
swindles which now occupy so much of their attention, 

As we go home from here, let us not forget the value 
of agitation. I know that agitators of my school, Mr, 
Chairman, used to be called infidels; but as I have read 
the lesson of Christianity, as I understand the charace 
ter of the great founder of Christianity, if he was any- 
thing, he was an agitator in behalf of human rights, 
the needs especially of the poorest and lowliest. Let 
us then go forward with that as our primary thought— 
urging this question both because it is expedient, and 
because it is in the sight of God, and of just men and 
women, absolutely right. 

Mr. Powell took his seat amid much applause. 

The President then said: On behalf of those who feel 
the burden and pressure of poverty and trouble, I com- 
mend this cause to good men of all classes, but especial- 
ly to teachers and to ministers of the gospel. I commit 
the subject to them, and ask that they give it a discreet 
and dispassionate consideration, and I do not doubt the 
result. I am satisfied that when it is well thought over 
it will receive at the hands of the community a warm 
and generous reception. I am myself here because now 
for many years I have studied the subject, and am in 
my own mind entirely clear as to its justice and expedi- 
ency. I know many and many a clergyman—better 
men than I—who are not clear, although I believe them 
to be honorable and candid in their views, as I am in 
mine. I respect the liberty of their individuality, and I 
say to all of them, “Just as far as the light is clear to 
you, come among us; but not one monrent before you 
ean bring your conscience and your judgment in this 
matter with you.” If they can afford to wait, we can 
afford to wait; and I hope that the time will speedily 
come, when, after mature reflection and sound convie- 
tion of the truth and justice of the cause, one and an- 
other of them will number themselves with us. In this 
way we shall acquire that gradual and steady and cu- 
mulative growth which will show that we are not sub- 
ject to hothouse influences. [Applause.] 

The President then introduced Mrs. Lippincott (Grace 
Greenwood), who said :— 


Address of Grace Greenwood. 


“T rise to a personal explanation,” as we say in Wash- 
ington. When Colonel Higginson yesterday overwhelm- 
ed me with his compliment, by the proposition that I 
should belong to the Congress of the United States, I 
wanted to say—had I not been so overwhelmed—in order 
to set myself “right before the country,” that there had 
been no previous understanding between Colonel Hig- 
ginson and myself; and that as I didn’t want to encour- 
age any false hopes, and in fact didn’t want to go, I 
should decline the nomination. {Applause.| I prefer the 
position he referred to—absolutely prefer my place in the 
reporters’ gallery. Iknow that a white reporter is as 
good as a colored Senator—if he or she behaves himself 
or herself. |Laughter.] I like to look down upon that 
scene of legislation, and feel that I afn out of it; though 
sometimes I feel like echoing Coldstream’s opinion in 
looking into Vesuvius—*There is nothing in it.” I like to 
sit in the gallery of the House, and watch our few 
true men. I like to see there our honest, hard- 
working, noble friend, Mr. Julian—doubly a friend 
of mine, because so true a friend of woman. I like to 
have him feel that “there’s a sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft,’ that looks at and admires him. When wo- 
men sit there, there will be justice done to him; and 
while I have the honor of reporting for the Tribune, 
there will be justice done to women, when any question 
concerning her interests comes up in Washington. I 
certainly appreciate the high compliment of Colonel 
Higginson, and I believe that the time will come when 
women will be in the Congress of the United States. But 
the first woman, who sits in that Senate must be a 
grander, stronger woman than I am. She must have 
in her some of the martyr stuff, and I have not a bit of 
it. Icouldn’t do it. I do not see why there should not 
be a Parson (Olympia) Brown there, as well as a Parson 
Brownlow. I ence heard a discussion on religion in the 
ears, and I remember that one large, rough countryman 
said, “I tell ye what, mister—there’s a mighty big church 
out of doors—” I think there is a mighty big Senate 
out of doors, and there is a great deal for eloquent, earn- 
est women to do. And here I would like to refer, as 
others who have spoken here already have referred, 
to the work to be done in the church. I think that 
many of our earnest, eloquent, high-ininded, religious, 
women should make for the pulpit. I have always felt 
that there was great point in the doctrine of the orthoj 
dox church on the birth of Christ—how we have a great- 
er share in him than men can have, as he received his 
humanity, his sweet, tender, suffering humanity, whol- 
ly from woman. And yet we have been made to keep 
silence in the house of our Father even on such festivals 
as Christmas and Thanksgiving. How would it seem if 
on these occasions the sons only were allowed to thank 
our heavenly Father for his care and love, and the daugh- 
ters were allowed to sit quiet? But woman’s piety, you 
know, is a very good thing fur home consumption, and is 
supposed to consist in her quietly sitting at home, and 
praying for her husband and sons. Goodness knows, 
she always hasenough to pray tor! |Laughter.}] There 
is an anecdote told of a loving son who once spoke of the 
inestimable blessing of a fine mother. He wasa preach- 
er in Illinois, and he said to his congregation, “Oh, my 
friends, I have such a mother. I remember when I was 
a little lad, standing by my mother’s side on a Sabbath af- 
ternoon, as she sat with her Bible open before her, how 
she turned from the blessed Word to lay her hand upon 
my sunny head, and pray that I might grow up to be @ 
minister of the gospel, and a great Man; and, brethren 
and sisters, I stand before you to-day, a living example of 
the efficacy of that prayer. |Laughter and applause.| 

While Mrs. Livermore was speaking so gloriously last 
night out of her mother’s heart, of mothers robbed, by 
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the law, of their little ones—what mother’s heart didn’t| Mrs. Hazlett, of Michigan, was the next speaker. 
stir within her? My little one—she is about my height | “God.” she said, “says to America to-day, take now the 
now—|laughter| but I never have been able to get rid | next step in the path of national progress; then come 
of the sweet weight of that baby head on my breast. and take thy place as the highest nation of the earth.” 
My arms always have the feel of the baby in them yet;| Will America obey Heaven’s voice, or does republican- 
and I cannot express to you the horror—the almost | ism exist only in name? Men of America! let the 
rage—with which I hear every story of such outrages on | stars and stripes waye over a land true to its principles. 
the maternal heart. It was this feature of mother-rob-| It is not because we want to usurp power that we want 
bery in the system of slavery, that always enraged me | the ballot. We want justice, for the sake of liberty. 
most against it. It was just at that point that the sys | But, above all, gentlemen, we hold the welfare of this 
tem dipped deepest into hell. Though slavery is gone, | country our birthright as well as yours. We wish the 
however, there are many evils yet remaining in the laws | vote because it is our right and our duty to have it. We 
which should be remedied, and not the least of them is | have duties in life, in society, in the church,—duties to 
that which gives the father the entire control of the chil- | ourselves and to our families which cannot be discharged 
dren instead of the mother. Some fathers, however, are | without the ballot. The men of this country live under 
quite willing to relinquish that control. I remember a a rule of republicanism—the women under a rule of ab- 
colored woman in Washington, in whose kitchen I once | solutism. oman loves liberty as well as man, and she 
happened to be for a moment, and seeing several dark | should have it. 
olive branches around, I said to her,“Are these your, The resolutions read by Mr. Blackwell were then put 
children ?” She said, “Yes.” “How many have you ?” | to a vote and unanimously carried, upon which the Con- 
She said, “Seven, and all to support.” I said to her, | vention adjourned to 2.30 P. M. 
“Have you no husband ?” “Oh, yes! she said, “I have a — 
husband; I was married by a Methodist minister down AFTERNOON SESSION. 
South.” “Well,” said I, “why don’t he support the chil-| At 2.30 the Convention reiissembled, Mrs. Celia Bur- 
dren?” “Oh!” she said, “he’s done gone away.” “Why | leigh, in the absence of the President, in the chair. 
has he left you?” “Oh, he was a very bright man,” she {iss Catherine E. Beecher, who was now introduced, 
said, (meaning that he was light in color,) “and he | requested the Secretary, Mr. Blackwell, to read a paper, 
thought that | was too black.” “But,” I said, “didn’t he | which she had written, containing her objections to 
know how black you were, before he married you?” | Woman Suffrage, to which objections Mrs. Cutler, of 
“That is just what old Missus said—she said, ‘Why, you | Ohio, would reply. Mr. Blackwell then read the follow- 
know’d she was black when you married her, and he | ing 

Objections of Miss Beecher. 


said, ‘Yes, but den she didn’t have so many relations 
about her. ‘What relations?’ ‘Children! ” Her chil- 
dren, of course, and his, too. “He doesn’t want so many I pede gee — page eet rage ten, 
of my relations about, so he’s done gone off.” When a who are willing to hear, nor ™ I p Paar women 
man doesn’t want to go,the children are his “property ;” ete ean .s 4 
when he wants to pe his wite they ane har “rela preaching, sanctioned as it is by a prophetic apostle—as 
tions.” We were told by our friends yesterday not to be | °@€ of a —, It is tr ~ = ween 
atraid when we get the ballot. I must confess that I am diselt a 1 pl d gee a roonns 
atraid, however—that is almost the only fear Ihave. I ed reyes onestionen Pisho nae cidess ‘es they were not 
am more afraid of Biddy than of Pat. There is more forbid Sones song or sueach except in places wheredt 
terror in her tongue than in his. And I would go fur-| : ? 
ther than the property qualification. I would be willing ——? f tems Dye nag we he Shams claliind aan of a 
to have the strictest morality enjoined as a qualification er om ry sod $00 Wennee eatnine het owe, indie, 
for the ballot. But, as it is a poor rule that would not} ) dolce in 7” Cos cae ane wish hee ape 
work both ways, if that test were applied to the male ee enen 0 hee which one moet elena y 
voters what a frightful disfranchisement would take on om 5 euneced te the anitetinn ana organization of 
place! |Laughter.| The Democratic party would be wemen =A dha. a0 ait Gest, the quanen entieed be 
well-nigh annihilated, and the Republican party would ener multitudes of our ten. which one peat wr a 
be in a fit state to condole with it. 1 think, however, — humiliatin Nor am I opposed to women’s un- 
that all these things will adjust themselves when they destaking to — - both boys aud men—they always 
come. All bugbears seem much more terrible at a dis- ome yon 4 it oa abwawe wilt, The most ebsotate and 
tance than wher they are close enough to be grappled eraci 6 ante 1 have co bnewn ware salfieh. chetinate 
with. 1 hope that good women and intelligent women, etl wees wemnen te Whom Were te me ‘nem of dele 
if they see their interests in peril by the voting of bad, icacy, honor and piety, whose only alternatives were 
i p 4 2 rj ake » hall i ¢ t , ’ — , 7. 4 : 
jgnorat gmc wi ae Gat talon handy a8 they | jeipiss submission o ‘ouscess and disgraceful boll 
; "oandatacy hi F om ' : Nor am I opposed to the claim that women have equé 
Aside trom all these high moral grounds on which | ,, = . : oer , 8 
this has been urged, [ would urge it on the ground of | “hts with men. TI rather claim that they have a 
broad freedom. “You shall” and “you shan’t” are cred, superior rights that God and good men accord to 
Satetel wends to & women, You mew weese clewed the weak and defenseless, by which they have the easiest 
as Mr. Beecher said, “to go to the postoftice and to work, the most = and ee rye — the 
. = = ’ : ’ . : ¢ at ¢ 24 . " 
the street-corner letter-box ;” but we should prefer to largest aan oN — pape oe ae = 
send a boy, and I presume if we were allowed to go to be — a is Taainlehis, that pgm! 1g poe 
the polls we should only go when it pleased us, unless i ennai ae to gain a right object. Sy 
there was some great moral question to be decided. I The on ht object” sought is to remedy the wrongs 
don’t think we should be compelled always to go, but i reli o the suftninas of arent, mabsieudes of ous con 
we should feel all the richer and the stronger and the pam rn = th a rich te * af so by i < 
better for the right. Restrictive laws are always aggra- | {He lof 6 none A a ~— - or be he aon ; y “+4 
vating. 1 think that if Congress should pass an act pro- + crc ecen nl od chases al on dain wednne, ond B ee he 
hibiting me from doing a little blacksmithing, I should : i mvt! rel i at aie 
feel like rolling up my sleeves and “going in.” Fanny oo - Ege gl pon, ane Bo eee and 
Kemble, in her childho: d, so rebelled against the restric- In opposition to this, I hold that the fault is as much, 
: yr at she actually s op , Ronis . ’ . _ 
eons - = a “ ape! _ her yee re did or more, with women than with men, inasmuch as that 
te a> iam oon . yo ato font Know that she aid’) we have all the power we need to remedy all the wrongs 
ore thi ce, over. “i toe a ad ? 
With regard to this matter of woman’s voting, there yar wey it apo ee aoe domed 
that it is at ag It is Pang 3 ‘novinble to the Biles able and conscientious peed py 4 age, and especially = 
- ee ee a ae ay: our country, are not only willing, but anxious to provide 
of the avalanche from an Alpine slope. It must come. for the best good of our sex, and that they will gladly 
bestow all that is just, reasonable and kind, whenever 


Anybody who looks at it must see it. That manhood 
sutirage includes womanhood suffrage, and equal rights we unite in asking in the proper spirit and manner. It 
is because we do not ask, or “because we ask amiss,” 


and equal wages and universal education are the logical 
results of our form of government, I do not conceive that we do not receive all we need both from God and 
that there can be a doubt. Unless we go back on the men. Let me illustrate my meaning by a brief narra- 
very principles ot the Declaration of Independence, tive of my own experience. To begin with niy earliest : 
these things must be. They are on the express train of I cannot remember a time when I did not tind a father’s 
God’s Providence; and unless we make up our mind to heart so tender that it was always easier for him to give 
go along with them we had better stand out of the way anything I asked than todeny me. Of my seven broth- 
in time. [Loud applause.| ers.l know not one who would not take as much or 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was then introduced. She said: | pore care of my interests than I should myself. The 
I shall delay you only a moment, and for that moment brother who presides is here because it is so hard for 
I must apologize as being borrowed from the speaker him to say “no” to any woman seeking his aid. 
next inorder. But when Mr. Beecher spoke of his wish- I: is half a century this very spring since I began to 
ing that the people should only come to this question as work for the education and relief of my sex, and 1 have 
conscience and judgment fully prompted; when the | succeeded so largely by first convincing intelligent and 
proof-fruit was ripe; when it had had all the sunshine | peyeyolent women that what I aimed at was right and 
and all the rain that it ought to have; I could not help desirable, and then securing their intluence with their 
going back to my own experience, and wishing very | fathers. brothers and husbands; and always with suc- 
modestly to strengthen that word of Mr. Beecher’s. | eess, American women have only to unite in asking 
When I first came into the movement of Woman Suf- for whatever is just and reasonable, in a proper spirit 
frage, I think I used to bewail my conversion; but since and manner, in order to secure all that they need. 
I have got into the movement, I have found it of some} Here then, I urge my greatest objections to the plan 
use. Betvre then I was very much interested in the | of female sullrage ; for my countrywomen are seeking it 
question, “Why shouldn't women do what men do?” | oniy as an instrument fur redressing wrongs and reliev- 
and in arguing this question I had squared and polished } jn wants by laws and civil influences. Now, I ask, 
all the stones, each one with the greatest possible care, | why not take a shorter course, and ask to have the men 
intending to build my own baby-héuse; but Providence do for us what we might do for ourselves if we had the 
was a greater architect than J, and so they were built ballot? Suppose we point out to our State Legislatures 
into something quite the opposite of what I intended, | and to Congress the evils that it is supposed the ballot 
and then I thought a great deal of the great work of | would remedy, and draw up petitions for these remedial 
Providence in that instance. It shows that if we do measures, would not these petitions be granted much 
carefully aud well what we do for ourselves it turns out, | sooner and with far less irritation and conflict than 
in the end, that we didn’t do it for our own purposes must ensue before we gain the ballot? And in such pe- 
merely, but for something much better. ]Applause.] titions thousands of women would unite who now deem 
Mr. Oliver Jolinson was then introduced. He said that female sutlrage would prove acurse rather than a 
that the true germ of the present Woman Suffrage agi- benefit 
tation was to be found in the foundation of the Anti- and here I will close wits my final objection to Wo- 
Slavery Society. At the time that society was founded, | »,4n Suffrage, and that is that it will prove a measure of 
the question arose as to whether women were persons, | injustice and oppression to the women who oppose it. 
in the sense in which that word was used in the consti- | yf, ist of such women believe that the greatest cause of 
tution of that society. The question gave rise to much | tye eyils suffered by our sex is that the true profession 
discussion, and it was finally decided by a majority of the | of woman, in many of its most important departments, 
members that the word “person” did include women, | j, jot respected ; that women are not trained either to 
and it was therefore determined that, in the society, wo- the science or the practice of domestic duties as they 
men should have all the rights that men had. And} ».¢q to be, and that, as the consequence, the chief la- 
when, thirty years ago, the anniversary of the society | pors of the family state pass to ignorant foreigners, and 
was held, it became the duty of the presiding officer, on | by cultivated women are avoided as disgracetul. 
that occasion, to appoint a business committee, and in | “They believe the true remedy is to make woman’s 
announcing the names of that committee he included work honorable and remunerative, and that the suffrage 
that of Abby Kelley,—more lately known as Abby Kel- | agitation does not tend to this, but rather to drain off 
ley Foster—a Quaker woman ot excellent character, and | the higher classes of cultivated women from those more 
a devoted friend of the anti-slavery cause. The oy important duties to take charge of political and civil af- 
nouncement of her name was the signal for much tu- fairs that are more suitable for men. 
mult, and the withdrawal, for the time being, of not less ; ~ Now if women are all made voters it will be their 
than one hundred and fifty clergymen, who, led by an | quty to vote, and also to qualify themselves for this duty. 
eminent citizen, left that meeting and went down into | py; already women have more than they can do well in 
the basement of the church and formed-a new anti-| 4); that appropriately belongs to women, and to add the 
slavery society, solely because a woman was permitted | 6i,i) and political duties of men would be deemed a 
to serve on acommittee. Mr. Johnson said that he had | » casure of injustice and oppression. 
always had a profound belief in the triumph of the anti- 
slavery cause. So also did he believe in the success of Address of Mrs. Cutler. 
the Woman Suffrage movement. He cited the example Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler of Ohio then rose to reply. She 
of the territory of Wyoming, and referred to the fact! said: I account myself happy to be allowed to stand 
that there never has been kuown in that territory a | here to reply to the objections of my friend, Miss Beech- 
court so decorous and orderly as that in which women | er. There is one point where I feel that her ment 


Sat as jurors. He trusted the friends of the movement | is not as strong as most of her arguments are. e en- 








erwise. All that she says of good men, and of what 
good men will do for women, only to show, what 
everybody has already known, that she had for a father 
one of the first Christian gentleman in the United 
States or in the world; and for brothers seven men of 
princely virtue, and highest and noblest Christian attain- 
ments. If the world was made up of all such people, 
there would be no need of laws, Miss Beecher ma 

well speak for such men as they, and they may well 
speak for such women as she. If I make a petition for 
something, and that petition does not clearly express a 
right that is due me, but, instead, asks for something 
that may be withheld without moral guilt, that is a 
privilege; but when I come and demand that which is 
aright, the condition is altogether changed. I claim 
the right because it is God-given. We have in the ad- 
vanced age of Christianity, those who do not believe in 
the use of physical force on any account whatever. 
They are non-resistants; but it will not be said that 
the vicious can be controlled by moral suasion. Society 
is not vet sufficiently Christianized for men not to ‘de- 
mand of each other guarantees for the safety of each 
other’s rights. Shall we who are in some sense the 
weaker sex have no guarantee for our rights? 

Miss Beecher makes the point that men will give, if 
we ask them properly. The first asking of American wo- 
men was not for themselves—not for their own account. 
They forgot themselves in their anxiety for poor op- 
pressed slaves, They didn’t know what they had lost 
through long ages, from not having exerted their own 
powers, and established their own responsibilities. But 
when they came to do that, they then asked ghemselves, 
“Where are our good right hands?” |[Applause.] I 
sent petitions to Congress again and again, which I 
had gathered from my ntighbors, in regard to the abol- 
ishment of slavery in the District pf Columbia and in 
the territories; and I have sent numbers of them in 
regard to this question of Woman Suffrage. I sent 
many of them to Horace Greeley, and he sent me back 
word, “The only good that these things will do in Con- 
gress is to help the janitor to light the fires. They do 
good to the — perhaps, but they do no good other- 
wise.” We might have petitioned until the crack of doom, 
before Congress would have broken the chain. Why 
should we not demand our right to the vote, when we 
reflect that one vote, cast in the State of Indiana, was 
the means of electing a man whose vote in Congress 
turned the scale, and enacted the “Fugitive Slave Law” 
—that law which put the collar upon every bondsman’s 
neck, and branded him the property of every Southern 
master, 

I admit the great responsibility of the ballot, and if 
we are true women, we shall assume it with a full ap- 
preciation of that responsibility, and a determination to 
do our whole duty in its exercise. The argument that 
many women do not desire the ballot reminds me of an 
old colored woman whom I met soon after the war. I 
said to her, “Some people say they think your people are 
really almost sorry that they have been made free; that 
they were more comfortable as slaves.” She said, “Is it 
possible that any person thinks like that? Can it be 
that any colored person feels like that?” I said,“I have 
heard people say so.” “Then,” said she, “if anybody fee's 
like that they deserve to be slaves—doubly slaves—slaves 
in this world and slaves in the next.” [Applause.] The 
woman that is not willing to assume the responsibility 
of casting a vote upon a question that may decide 
whether in her individual neighborhood or precinct 
there shall be grog-shops and houses of prostitution 
open, and there shall be no proper care of the poor and 
needy and infirm,—I say that if there is any woman 
who is not willing to assume such responsibilities, it 
seems to me that she must feel that it is a judgment on 
her, should her own husband or son or the daughter of 
her heart, or all of them, become sufferers in conse- 
quence of the evil that she might have stayed, had she 
been willing to uphold the exercise of that right. 

We ask only fur the same right that is accorded to 
the poorest man landing on our shores, Is the giving 
of the ballot to a foreigner who comes among us a 
burden so great that he should not have it imposed 
upon him? And shall an American woman shrink 
from her duty when there is so much power in her 
hands for good? I know that a great many women 
have not been educated up to a condition that would 
teach them fully how to act. Like the slave they have 
had too much thinking and acting done for them, un- 
til now they feel incompetent to discharge these duties 
for themselves. Our great duty, then, which we who 


educating women up to the proper standard. Shall we 
be beggars for that which is, of right, ours? Shall 
there not be one law for the brothers and the daughters 
throughout this entire country? As Mr. Beecher has 
well said, women have borne their full share of martyr- 
dom; and it strikes me that it is now about time for 
her redemption :from the evils of her position. If she 
has to suffer from the evils of a defective or vicious sys- 
tem of ,laws,fput in her hands the power to protect 
herself, to mitigate the sufferings of her sex, to pre- 
serve and defend the right and to suppress the wrong. 
|Applause.| When Mrs. Cutler resumed her seat, 
Lucy Stone said ‘she was glad to see the excellent hu- 
mor into which the audience had been put by the dis- 
cussion, and renewed her appeals to all to place their 
names upon the roll of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, Associate Editor of the Wo- 
man’s Advocate of Dayton, O., was then introduced, 
and spoke at some length. The spirit of ’76, she said, 
influenced Mrs. John Adams to write to her husband 
to inquire if it were generous in American men to keep 
their wives in thraldom, when they were emancipating 
the whole earth. Had the spirit of that letter anima- 
ted the wife of Mr. Lincoln when his emancipation 
proclamation was issued, how pertinently could she have 
made the same inquiry! The laws regarding women 
were written down so plain that those may run who 
read, and they who read had better run. |Laughter.] 
If God designed women for a sphere different to that of 
men, his designs have been seriously thwarted for many 
years past; for when women make their minds to do 
anything well they do it quite as well as men do, In 
recent years, business has largely multiplied for men. 
Not so with women. On the contrary, women have 
multiplied for business. Railroads, telegraphs, cables, 
mines, magazines, newspapers and insurance offices all 
offered their multifarious duties to the busy hand and 
brain of man. Missions, foreign and domestic, absorb 
the attention of the negatively wise and positively oth- 
erwise. Every boy chooses his path in life—the busi- 
ness he shall live by. He has no idea of any “sphere” 
other than bis own will makes, hence, independence. 
When a poor girl asks herself the question, “What shall 
Ido for a living?” the unmistakable answer that ri 

its echo in her ears is, “Work for your bread and butter.” 
“But at what?” “Never mind—work!” Ah, yes! 


‘Work! work! work! in poverty, hunger and dirt, 
Sewing at once with a double thread, a shroud as well as 
a shirt.” 


Mrs. Cole was frequently applauded during the deliy- 
ery of her interesting address. 

Mrs. Celia Burleigh then said:—Several references 
have been made to the work of women in the church, I 
am glad to be able to introduce to you now the pastor of 
one of the most popular churches of New Haven, and 
whose church, I am glad to say, is crowded every Sunday 





would work on as they had been doing, until the cause | joy things of privilege, if privileges are granted ; but we 
became triumphant. [Applause.| | enjoy things of right, because they are right—not oth- 


—the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 





know better should consider imposed upon us, is that of 





Address of Rev. Mrs. P. A. Hanaford, 

Speaking with Horace Greeley a few weeks ago, he 
replied to my regret that he was not in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, by saying that he did not think women would 
gain the opportunity of suffrage or improve the oppor- 
tunity if they had it, until they should come to conten 
suffrage a duty, and he declared that he had never 
known any one to advocate Woman Suffrage on the 
ground of duty. 

I was amazed at his assertion in the face of all the 
speeches and lectures which such women as Lucretia 
Mott and her conscientious co-laborers had made and 
delivered during the last twenty years. The very next 
night I heard Anna Dickinson in the largest hall in 
New Haven, and before nearly three thousand people, 
urge the women present to consider their duty to this vast 
Republic in which we dwell, and whose starry banner is 
as dear to women as to men—a thousand times more 
dear than ever to us now since we gave our noblest 
and dearest for its defense—their duty to seek the op- 
portunity of suffrage, and, as soon as the vote is in their 
hands, their duty to use it for the best interests of their 
families, the nation and themselves. The keynote of 
her bugle-call to the rescue was the idea of duty, and 
that is the idea which inspires the women on this plat- 
form to-day, while thousands of hearts throughout our 
Union respond, with the same sentiment, to their ap- 
peals from the platform, the pulpit and the press, 

We women —as Grace Greenwood so wittily assured 
us, yesterday—have been lectured in regard to our duty 
to the family, ad libitum, as far as the writers or speak- 
ers were concerned, ad nRuseam to ourselves. We have 
been told our duty to the church till at this very hour 
the membership in all denominations of Protestants— 
to say the least—is composed more largely of women 
than of men. And now the leading reformers of the 
world are telling us in clarion notes, and in thunder 
tones, with the voice of warning or of appeal, that wo- 
man owes service to the state, and that it is her duty to 
strive earnestly that she may have that ballot in her 
own hand which shall be at once her educator and pro- 
tector, her sceptre and her sword. With it she may 
govern the good wisely and beneficially. With it she 
may stay the evil, by withholding from man the power 
to harm, closing the liquor saloons, and blocking up 
the avenues to vice and crime. Time was when I felt 
little interest in this Woman Suffrage movement, and 
felt that my whole duty was performed, if I was but 
faithful within the walls of my home; and while I sought 
to be a consistent church member myself, should also 
strive to bring up my two children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. But I have heard the Mas- 
ter’s voice, speaking through Lucy Stone and her co- 
workers, and speaking in my own soul also, declaring 
that I, in common with every other woman in this 
grand Republic, have a duty to the state that must not 
be ignored. In the home, and in the church, most wo- 
men acknowledge they have duties—but as to the state 
they hesitate. Oh, if they would but “gather into the 
stillness,” as the Friends say, and listen reverently to 
the voice within, I think they would often hear the sol- 
ein utterance, “These ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.” Every woman who has 
tried to do her whole duty in the family, tried faithfully 
to make home a foretaste of heaven, with its abounding 
peace and love, tried with a mother’s prayers, a mother’s 
tears, a mother’s unselfish, self-denying love, to train her 
darlings for the skies—every such woman deserves the 
gratitude of humanity, and that sweetest of rewards to 
a mother’s heart, viz: that “her children shall rise up, 
and call her blessed;” while every woman who super- 
adds to this unselfish devotion to home and children, 
a lifelong fidelity to the church in which she was reared, 
or has adopted; every woman who has worshipped de- 
voutly at the shrine her own soul has accepted, follow- 
ing meekly in the footsteps of Him who went about 
doing good—every such woman deserves the wreath of 
immortal amaranths which angel hands are wreathing 
for her brow—but more than all, she who crowns her 
home work, and her religious endeavors, with a service 
to the state, which of necessity touches the great ques- 
tions of reform, and aids in the settling of vast problems 
wherein the weal or woe of a nation is concerned —that 
woman, from the centre of her individual responsibility, 
reaches out to the circumference of her individual intiu- 
ence, and desires to receive from the lips of the dear 
Lord himself, the ‘Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord”’—the joy of 
a completed mission. The recording angel will write 
such a woman’s name with that of Abou Ben Adhem 
who loved his fellows, and in serving humanity served 
God. 

The single point which I wish to present to the wo- 
men before me at this hour and in these brief remarks 
is this, then: that it is your solemn, sacred duty, as you 
love God, and the truth, and humaz welfare, to seek the 
ballot; and, having obtained it, to use it in puriiying 
our statute-books and making them read more like the 
oracles of God—the eleven Commandments, and the 
Golden Rule. 

Christian women! who believe in prayer, (and, I trust 
that, at least, there are no pra’ erless mot ers before me,) 
I charge you, in the Master’s name, that you iook at this 
subject of Woman Sutfrage seriously and prayerfully, 
The cogent arguments, the apt illustrations, the elo- 
quent appeals which you have heard from those who 
have preceded me, (and whose wisdom in regard to this 
question is far greater than mine, since I am but a toiler 
at the eleventh hour,) can only be supplemented in any 
measure by my lesser utterance with an earnest request 
to you that you will not think less of the family or less 
of the church than before, but that you will think more 
of the state than you have done, and the duty you owe 
to the land you love, whose battic-fields saw your bray- 
est contend for liberty, and whose green sods cover to- 
day the sacrifice you pail for her redemption. By the 
ary memories of those dear, dead hands, that will 

old the ballot no more forever, I charge you to receive 
that ballot as a sacred trust from them when it does 
come into your hands; and meanwhile strive to obtain 
it by every honorable and Christian way. If you rever- 
entially take this question of Woman Suffrage into your 
closets, and there pray, “Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do” about it, I believe you will have a sense of your 
duty to the state which will lead you to seek for the bal- 
lot as for hid treasures—even as the Aladdin’s lamp 
which shall summon the genius of liberty who shall at 
once open to woman the avenues to higher usages, ex- 
tensive knowledge, nobler aims and a truer life, God 
speed the day! 

Mrs. Mary F. Davis, of New Jersey, observed that in. 
a court rgom of New York, a lawyer—she understood~ 
recently stated that according to law the husband of a 
woman has such control over her as to “own” her; that 
man was made for God and woman for man! She ask- 
ed if those present accepted that iaw, [A voice, No!] 
“Do you,” said she, “own your own eee accord 
to the law of God, or do younot?” Fifty thousand men 
in the United States go down to the drunkard’s grave 
every year. How large a number of these could be made 
useful and respected citizens by a proper course of treat- 
ment in the manufacture of laws. Women are excluded 
from juries and legislative chambers. Our brcthers tell 
us that women would be contaminated by going inw 
the court rooms and sitting on juries; that women must 
be kept from these places use it would impair their 
delicacy. Well, if women were wholiy excluded from 
our court rooms the case would be different. But when 
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We have omitted this week, the same as last, our usu- 
al variety of news, items, notes, ete., that we might find 
room for our full report of the New York and Boston 
Conventions, with a notice of the meetings held on the 
anniversary of Margaret Fuller’s birthday, with that to 
aid in the work of the Woman Suffrage Bazar, which is to 
come off in the early autumn. This, with our accumulat- 
ed correspondence, has absorbed all ourspace. The mag- 
nificent speech of Geo. Wm. Curtis, delivered on the 
last evening of the New York meeting, we shall publish 
next week entire, after which it will be stereotyped, and 
published in tract form. 





OUR ANNIVERSARY. 


Not the least, by any means, of the anniversaries of 
this, the old-fashioned Anniversary Week, was the one we 
may call “ours.” The N. E. Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion was neither the least nor the last. As Mrs. Howe 
so pleasantly remarked on the,opening evening at Tre- 
mont Temple, being one of the youngest societies, it of 
course came early, just as in her father’s house, where 
everything was carried on with the greatest regularity 
and precision, the younger children had an early supper 
and were put out of the way in bed. Our supper would 
be finished and out of the way early, but we had seri- 
ous objections to being sent to bed; we should insist 
strenuously on sitting up and seeing and hearing all that 
was to come afterwards. And we have sat up, and we 
have looked and listened, and are ready to confess, 
with perfectly clear consciences, that the youngest child, 
on the whole, has behaved quite as well as her older 
brothers and sisters. We confess to a pardonable pride 
in saying this, very much the same that a mother feels, 
when she sees and knows that of all the children 
grouped together in play-ground or school-room, her 
own little one is the fairest. 

This feeling was at its strongest on Monday night 
when we saw Tremont Temple crowded Tull of inquir- 
ing men and women, waiting so many of them to know 
what this question really meant. There must have 
been new disciples there, some who had found Hor- 
ticultural Hall closed against them in days past, be- 
cause there was no room for more than were already 
there; but here there was ample room, and they found 
a welcome there. 

We are not at all prepared to declare a belief in total 
depravity, but we do believe in human nature, and we 
were human enough not to be able to repress a feeling 
of triumph at finding ourself carrying our war right 
into the enemy’s camp, in fact, firing our largest gun§ 
from one of his strongest citadels. If the truth must 
be known, we didn’t try very hard to repress it, and 
spent more time in wondering what state of mind the 
Rev. Fulton was in, and if he would consider that place 
as fit for him to officiate in again, until it had been 
cleansed of all contaminating influences. Mr. Fulton 
does not like our movement; he regards it very much 
as a certain gentleman, addicted to wearing of black 
small-clothes, does holy water, and flies howling at its 
approach. 

Whether in fun or in earnest, Rev. Gilbert Haven 
predicted this, at the last Convention held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, last February. His prophecy was received 
with shouts of applause, but it was not believed capable 
of fulfillment by many. But we believed it then, and 
took positive delight in anticipating it. 

Monday night was essentially the gentlemen’s even- 
ing; with the exception of Mrs. Howe, who occupied a 
few moments only, the male speakers had it all their 
own way. And although the people are fond of putting 
us women in a good humor by telling us they want to 
hear women speak, there wasn’t anything of the kind said 
that evening, and we were forced to hide diminished 
heads before the eloquence of James Freeman Clarke, 
Wendell Phillips, Robert Collyer, William Lloyd Garrison 
and William Henry Channing. 

James Freeman Clarke made the first speech of the 
evening, and he indulged in a great deal of good-natured 
fun at Rev. Fulton’s expense. We fancy that the gentle- 
man in question would have writhed in mental agony if 
he had heard Mr. Clarke declare that he was doing a 
good work, and helping the cause along wonderfully. 
He was the “hold-back” in the harness, and that was 
one of the most important parts. He should yet wel- 
come Bro. Fulton into the lists of the workers, Mr. 
Clarke’s speech was full of witty sayings and funny allu- 
sions, and every one was sorry when he sat down, but 
others had something to say, and he had to give way to 
them. 

Graceful and sweet, winning the hearts of the audi- 
ence even before she spoke, Julia Ward Howe stood be- 
fore them as the next speaker. Her voice was muffled 
by a severe. cold, and it was with difficulty she could 
speak at all. But she bore herself royally, as she always 
does, and we felt that she merited all the applause and 
approbation that the people gave her. 

While Mrs. Howe was speaking, Mr. Clarke discov- 
ered Mr. Garrison sitting quietly in the audiénce, evi- 
dently enjoying his position very mueh. But he wasn't 
long to be left in peace, and when Mrs. Howe finished 
her remarks, Mr. Clarke informed the Convention of 
his discovery, and insisted on his coming on the plat- 
form and speaking. Mr. Garrison was unusually modest, 
and hung back for a little, and was as coy and coquet- 

tish as a young girl; but neither Mr. Clarke nor the 
Convention was to be put off that way, and he had to 
come whether he wanted to or no, Having been cap- 
tured, he made agood speech; whieh is almost an un- 
necessary thing to say, for Mr. Garrison never does any- 
thing else. During his speech he was interrupted by 
the entrance of Robert Collyer. We beg Mr. Collyer’s 


pardon ; we hope he won’t for a moment think that we 
accuse him of making his appearance in such a noisy 
manner, not at all; but the people were so glad to see 
him they would be demonstrative. He took his*seat 
quietly, gave a quick, sympathetic smile to the audience, 
and listened to Mr. Garrison evidently with great de- 
light. As was a matter of course, he followed Mr. Gar- 
rison in a speech, short, as he himself said, but charac- 
teristic, and very enjoyable. His freshness and strength, 
his quaintness and humor, his pathos and tenderness, 
are alike indescribable. He was Collyer, that was all that 
could be said of him; just as of Beecher the only de- 
scription you can give of him is to say he is Beecher. 
Both these men are so strongly individualized, one can 
scarcely find the words to use in speaking of them. 
There is a touch of the Yorkshire dialect in Collyer’s 
speéch that is particularly fascinating, and that, added 
to his pleasing voice, makes him a very effective speaker, 
The only fault we could find with his speech was, it 
was not long enough. But “for small favors,” etc 
Only we would have liked more. 

Full of the memory of Margaret Fuller, Wm. H. 
Channing spoke to us of her, bringing as it were a mes- 
sage from the dead. He who knew her so well could 
tell us what a high ideal of womanhood she held, and 
he could see too how nearly women were attaining to 
it. Mr. Channing spoke feelingly and well. 

Last of all the speakers, though not by any means the 
least, came Wendell Phillips. We looked at the clock 
when he commenced and were sorry that it was so late, 
but we soon forgot time, and not a suspicion of heavi- 
ness remained to remind us that a little while before we 
had been ready to say, “Isn’t it almost going home time? 
we are so tired ;” and we listened spell-bound for half an 
hour to his matchless eloquence. 

Then it was going home time, and we parted with our 
good suffrage friends, only to meet them a few hours la- 
ter, at our morning session. 

Anniversary weather the second day—umbrellas and 
waterproofs were in demand; but, notwithstanding the 
weather, Tremont Temple was well filled, for anniversa- 
ry people don’t stop for trifles. 

The speakers for the morning were, Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster, Dr. Mercy B. Juckson, 
Mr. Calthorp, Gilbert Haven and Lucretia Mott. The 
last named speaker came unexpectedly to us all, but 
none the less welcome for all that. She is the woman 
whom we all love to reverence. Tender, gentle, woman- 
ly and strong, Lucretia Mott lives in every woman’s 
heart. She is not old, in spite of her years; her eye is 
undimmed and bright, her complexion clear and fresh 
asa young girl’s,and she is instinct with life. Every 
one listened with almost reverence to her words, for 
though she seems yet young, yet we all know that al- 
most the allotted number of years have rolled over her 
head, and she cannot be with us much longer. We 
were glad she could be with us, even for the morning, 
but we wished that we might hold her through the 
whole meeting. That was impossible, and we gave her 
up with the best grace possible. 

Tremont Temple was engaged in the afternoon, and 
we had to betake ourselves to Fraternity Hall. We 
found that well filled, and the real work at once begun. 
The full board of officers was reélected, and Mr. Black- 
well offered the following resolution :-— 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association is instructed to 
codperate with the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in organizing auxiliary societies in every State and 
County of New England where none such now exist. 

This resolution was carried by a unanimous vote. The 
Treasurer's report was read and accepted, and Stephen 
Foster talked a little while. Lucy Stone gave a pleas- 
ant account of the Vermont campaign, and surp ised 
some of us by saying that she had not given up yet 
that the State was to be carried in June. Mrs, Camp- 
bell followed in one of her quaint, matter of fact speeches, 
and then Bazar talk began. We are bound to have our 
Bazar a success, and we began by enlisting all we could 
in our cause. The calls for assistance were promptly 
responded to. Middlesex County furnishes a table, Es- 
sex and Hampden each have a table, and the little city 
of Chelsea proposes to have an independent table out- 
side of the County Association. We issue herewith 
a special edict—no one is ever again to say “as dead as 
Chelsea,” for we have learned by actual experience that 
it is a very lively place. Numbers of individual people 
pledged themselves to help by money or work, and one 
gentleman promised us a $1000 piano. It has commenced 
well, and we mean the thing shall be pushed through 
successfully. After a little more Bazar talk, Mrs. 
Churchill spoke for a few moments, and at a little past 
five o’clock we left Fraternity Hall to meet again in 
Brother Fulton’s domains at half-past seven o’clock. 

It rained, but never mind, we didn’t care much, for 
we had a good many people to hear us, and we could 
prove how many were really in earnest by the number 
who came through the rain to be in at the last. 

This was the women’s evening as decidedly as the 
preceeding one had been the men’s. It was all “hap- 
‘pen,” too, there wasn’t any design in it; it came so, that’s 
all; but it was rather peculiar, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Bowles, Mrs, Cutler and Mrs. Tappan were the speak- 
ers. The first two are well known here, but Mrs. Cut- 
ler from the West, and Mrs. Tappan from Washington, 
were new to the most of the people here. 

Mrs. Cutler is a good type of a Western woman, 
strong and hard working. She has had her hand to 
this work for some time, and the West counts her as one 
of its strong workers. She is the President of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association, that being auxiliary to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Tappan brought good word from Washington, 
in regard to clerkships, which are to be given alike to 
male and female clerks, with equal salaries. One point 
has been granted, and the rest must be worked for, 





harder, more unceasingly than ever. This movement 
on the part of the Senate might mean bribery, “We 





have given you equal wages, now stop asking for the 
ballot.” The justice done we would accept, the bribe 
we would refuse. 

Agitation is not without good results; we begin to feel 
that already. Every concession that is granted us 
comes from the persistency with which we have kept this 
question before the people. 

Some one said the other day, “The Woman Suffrage 
question is dying out, people are getting very indifferent 
to it.” If that is the case, they have a very strange way 
of showing it. It is talked about everywhere, it forms 
the topic of discussion in every parlor, on every railway 
train. And never,in any Convention held in Boston, 
has there been the large attendance that characterized 
our last Convention held the first days of this week in 
Tremont Temple. 





MARGARET FULLER. 


Sixty years ago last Monday, the 23d of May, a tiny 
bit of humanity was laid in a proud young mother’s 
arms. Little did that mother, petting and caring for 
the wee girl, dream of the future that lay before her, to 
what grand heights she should ascend, when she would 
stand crowned royally with her perfected womanhood, 
a type of what was noblest and best in her sex. From 
the prophetic maternal eyes was mercifully veiled the 
tragic death that would meet her child. 

The child grew to the woman’s estate, and twenty 
years ago, in the fully attained perfectness of her wo- 
manhood, she was taken from us. But her memory 
still lives fresh and green in the hearts of those who 
knew her, and a love and intense reverence is in the 
hearts of those who never saw her, but only knew her 
through her books and memoirs. 

The anniversary of her birth was celebrated by the 
Woman’s Club, at their rooms on Tremont place, on 
Monday afternoon. Many of the members of the Club 
were among her own personal friends, and it was espe- 
cially fitting that they should do this honor to her mem- 
ory. The rooms were well filled, and it was unfortunate 
that they would hold no more; for many were anxious 
to come, who were kept away because the room was so 
limited, and the members of the Club could only be ac- 
commodated comfortably. 

The rooms were beautifully decorated with flowers, 
every available spot being laden. Long tendrils of 
green hung trailing from the chandeliers, and dainty 
rose-buds and rich purple pansies peeped out from the 
drooping vines. In every window were hanging baskets, 
bright mosaics of scarlet, green and white. Vases on 
the mantle-pieces and tables were filled with sweet blos- 
somings. A full-length portrait of Margaret Fuller 
hung on the wall, with heavy draperies of purple, and 
crowned with large white lilies. On the opposite wall 
hung two or three other portraits of her, inwreathed 
with green vines and pure lilies of the valley. All the 
decorations were tasteful and exquisite in the extreme. 

James Freeman Clarke, the President of the meeting, 
made the first speech. And yet it was not exactly a 
speech ; it was a short, familiar talk to friends, about the 
absent friend whom they had all loved so dearly. He 
referred to her sad death just twenty years ago, as she 
was returning home after so many years absence, with 
husband and child, perishing in sight of the shores of 
her native land, yet beyond all hope or chance of aid. 
It was a severe and a sudden blow to the friends who 
were waiting and watching for her coming, and they 
could not learn to be reconciled. Mr. Clarke then 
called on Rev. Dr. Hedge of Brookline, as the next 
speaker, as he was the oldest of any of her friends 
present. 

Dr. Hedge said he thought he could claim the right 
to be called her oldest friend. The friendship had com- 
menced when he was a youth of seventeen, fresh from 
a foreign university, and she a girl of thirteen, even then 
entering society in Cambridge, and giving promise at 
that early age of what she would attain in the full 
growth of womanhood. He spoke of her as he knew 
her, at her best. She was not what is commonly called 
a pretty girl; she was rather plain than otherwise, and, 
like other girls in this regard, she would much rather 
have been pretty; it was sometimes a source of annoy- 
ance that she was not. She had a very high ideal of 
womanhood, of the possibilities of the sex; that any 
one knows who has read her “Woman in the 19th Cen- 
tury.” Dr. Hedge could not regret that she was taken 
when she was; her life seemed fully rounded and com- 
pleted. “There was no provision for old age in Margar- 
et’s nature ;” he says. He could not fancy her growing 
old; she never would have been happy; it was better for 
her as it was, though the loss was irreparable to her 
friends. 

Wm. Henry Channing was the next in order to speak. 
He knew and loved her well, but he had often misjudged 
her. He had called her hard and arrogant sometimes; 
shame to him that he had dared to criticize her. What 
he had called arrogance was only an appreciation of life 
and its higher duties and tasks. She exacted much 
from others, but she endeavored to attain the ideal her- 
self. 

Mr. Channing read a few extracts from her memoirs, 
and was then followed by Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Though much younger than Margaret, he knew her 
through his friendship with her brothers and sister. 
Personally he knew her but slightly, his acquaintance 
being limited to two interviews; but he knew what she 
was to the others of the family, how all that was noblest 
and best in their natures was strengthened and devel- 
oped byher. Her relation to her family was most beau- 
tiful and touching, and they loved and reverenced her 
with the deepest tenderness. , 

A poem was then read by Mr. C. P. Cranch, who 
knew her well in Rome when he was an art student 
there, and whom she befriended, as she did many a young 
American there. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody then read some letters which 
she had received from Hicks, the artist who had kindly 





lent the Club his portrait of Margaret, and from Harriet 
Martineau, who knew and loved her when she was 
abroad. Robert Browning had also promised to send 
either a poem or letter for the occasion, but neither had 
arrived, nor had the letters from Mr. and Mrs. William 
Story, her fast friends in Reme. Mrs. Story was the 
confidant of her so long secret marriage, and her most 
trusted and valued friend during her Roman residence, 
Mrs. Marcus Spring read a letter written by Margaret 
on her homeward voyage, the last received from her, and 
she seemed to have a sort of foreshadowing as to her 
dreadful doom, and directed Mrs. Spring what to do in 
case she was lost at sea. Mrs. Spring gave a few rem- 
iniscences of her Italian life, which was remarkably hap- 
py, and spoke of her romantic courtship and marriage, 
which was to Margaret the crowning blessing of her life. 

Mrs. Cheney read a letter from Mrs. Parsons, a friend 
who knew her in her earlier life, and had kept the 
friendship warm through all thesé years of parting. 

The gem of all was the poem by Julia Ward Howe 
Exquisitely touching and tender, it was a fitting close 
for the memorial exercises, The readers of the Jour- 
NAL shall have the pleasure of reading it in full. 


Fate dropt our Margaret 
Within the bitter sea, 

A pearl in golden splendor set 
For spirit majesty. 


Love wore her on his hand, 
And friendship in his heart; 
She glistened in the jewelled band 
Of poetry and art. 


Oh! oft the diver brings 
His treasure from the deep, 
And out of deadly struggle wrings 
The prize that monarchs keep. 


But never gift so fair 
His venturous task repaid; 

The trophies such that champions wear 
In holiest cause arrayed. 


The Ethiop’s gem of light * 
Flashed in the gleaming brine, 

A regal jewel stolen from night 
To grace a pomp divine. 


So He who laid our pearl 
Deep in the sapphire sea, 

Keeps her rare esseuce in the draught 
Of immortality. 


With Mrs. Howe’s poem the exercises closed. It was 
almost as though she herself had been with her old, 
long cherished friends, and had held the same sweet 
communion with them that they enjoyed years ago. 
There was a hush, a subdued quiet, over the whole as- 
sembly; and it was perhaps her influence, for she lives 
to-day, as much as she ever has since the first birth-day 
sixty years ago. , 


TRUTH KNOWS NO SEX. 


“Our New York Letter,” of May 4, contained the fol- 
lowing admirable statement from the pen of our excel- 
lent and valued correspondent, Celia Burleigh :— 


“From ti:zne immemorial, tradition has taught that 
women are not friends to each other, that they are nat- 
ural enemies and inevitable rivals; but the organization 
of women’s clubs, the eagerness with which their mem- 
bers confe together to compare views and discuss sub- 
jects connected with their well-being as women, is the 
fullest possible refutation of the idea, 

At the last meeting of Sorosis, the question set for dis- 
cussion was, ‘Are women naturally true to each other?” 
And when one, speaking probably from a narrow per- 
sonal experience, echoed the old tradition, a universal 
protest arose from the club, and the most unaccustomed 
speaker waxed eloquent in repudiating the calumny. 

‘I hope, said an earnest member of the Brooklyn 
Woman's Club, ‘that the time has well nigh gone by 
when one woman will speak ill of another, and especially 
in the presence of any man.’ ‘And I, responded 
another member, ‘trust that the time will soon have 
gone by when any man will dare to slander one woman 
in the presence of another.’ 

We stand, thank God! in the dawn of a new age of 
chivalry, when women are beginning to realize the 
sanctity of womanhood and to rally to its defense ; 
when it is becoming a point of honor to defend and sus- 
tain each other.” 

We say Amen to Mrs. Burleigh! “Let woman be 
loyal to woman !” . 

We rejoice most heartily that women, like men, are 
able to associate and work harmoniously together—that 
they are beginning to cherish a larger personal self-re- 
liance and self-respect—above all, that they realize 
more and more the divine worth and significance of 
womanhood. Too long have women been taught to 
depreciate themselves, and to rely upon men as their 
natural superiors. The gospel of woman’s equality 
must begin at home. The first step in woman’s eman- 
cipation is faith in her own inherent equality. and in- 
dividuality. 

This reiction against masculine assumption and 
feminine submission is healthy; for society, as consti- 
tuted to-day, is in league to suppress the individuality of 
woman. 

But there is danger of gcing too far. We cannot 
“cast out devils through Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” 
An anti-woman society cannot be reformed by an anti- 
man society. When tiie acting President of the American 
Equal Rights Convention announced last May that “any 
man is out of order when he impugns the veracity of a 
woinan at a woman’s meeting,” she violated the prin- 
ciple of equal rights. Her ruling showed that “the 
woman’s movement” is a vicious phrase, and a woman’s 
meeting a one-sided affair. Henceforth let it be under- 
stood that the Woman Suffrage movement is not a 
woman’s movement, but a movement of men and 
women for the common benefit. 

While, therefore, women should make it “a point of 
honor to defend and sustain each other,” let them 
never forget their paramount allegiance to truth. Let 
selfishness, dishonesty and falsehood be stigmatized 
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alike in man and woman. Let our temper be genial, 
our judgments charitable, our sympathy warm and im- 
partial. But do not excuse a woman because she isa 
woman. Do not condemn a man because he is a man, 
If you do, it will be necessary, as our witty friend 
Jackson Davis suggests, to organize a man’s rights 
society as a counterpoise to an anti-man movement. 
H. B. B. 
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HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


The directors of the school | take pleasure in announc- 
ing that they have secured a place in Newton Centre 
which seems well fitted to the need, 

It is within three minutes’ walk of the upper station, 
on high land, commanding delightful views, and is in a 
pleasant neighborhood. 

The first term will begin on Monday, May 23d. We 
can accommodate eighteen boarding-scholars, and a lim- 
ited number of day-scholars. The tuition fee will be one 
hundred dollars a year, payable quarterly in advance. 
The price of board for house pupils will be four dollars 
a week and upwards, according to rooms, 

Applications may be made by letter only, to the Pres- 


~~ ident, at 27 Hollis street, or in person at 3 Tremont 


place, at 12 o’clock daily, until May 21; after that date 
at the school. 

We ask contributions from all persons interested in 
the new undertaking. We need furniture for our house, 
and tools and materials for stocking our garden and 
plant-house. To which itis hardly necessary to add that 
money in annual subscriptions or donations is always 
needed, and will be gratefully received. 

We wish to try the experiment faithfully,and we trust 
we shall not look in vain te the community for a gener- 
ous support. 

For the directors, 

AbBy W. MAY, President, 
L. M. PEABopy, Secretary, 


May 14, 1870. Ep. W. Hooper, Treasurer. 





THE “STANDARD.” 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard,which has so long 
and earnestly been fighting the battle of equal rights, 
has recently signalized the triumph of its efforts ip the 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, by changing 
its form and enlarging its sphere of intellectual activity. 

Instead of a weekly, it will hereafter appear as a 
monthly journal of reforms, with articles on every 
subject of moral and philanthropic interest. The first 
monthly number, which has recently been issued, con- 
tains elaborate and interesting papers upon a variety of 
current topics by a number of the leading thinkers and 
writers of the country. We propose to give more ex- 
tended notices of the Standard hereafter, and mean- 
while we heartily commend it to every friend of prog- 
ress who desires a comprehensive summary of current 
events in the light of moral principle and enlightened 
reason. Its editor and proprietor is Aaron M, Powell, 
Broadway, New York, and the subscription fee is only 
$3 per annum. Wendell Phillips will be one of the 
regular contributors. We shall continue to club sub- 
scribers as before at the reduced price of $5 a year for 
the Staxdard and WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


mee 


THE NEW YORK “NATION.” , 


The New York Nation of of April 14th asserted that 
there were in the present South Carolina Legislature 
“eighty-odd members ho eould neither read nor write.” 
The Independent confronts it with a letter from the 
State Treasurer of South Carolina, who was paymaster 
of the Legislature, stating that, so far as he knows, there 
is not a single member of that body who cannot read, 
and but three who did not sign their names in receipt- 
ing for their pay. Even these three, he thinks, may 
have “made their mark” from haste or from shortness 
of sight. He also points out that in the old pro-slavery 
times there were often members in the Legislature who 
could neither read nor write. 

So long as the Nation habitually deals with facts in 
this reckless way (of which its unrestrained charges 
against Senator Sumner, on the faith of certain alleged 
private letters to John Bright, was another instance) it 
cannot expect much influence over the advocates of the 
Woman Sutlrage movement, at least. 





A COUNTRY HOME FOR $1000. 


Five miles from Gloucester harbor, and two miles 
from West Gloucester railroad station, is a small, old- 
fashioned, one-story house. It stands in a green “acre 
lot,” surrounded by a fine young orchard in full bear- 
ing. There are plenty of currants, grapes and raspber- 
ries, while the fields all about abound in nuts and ber- 
ries at the proper time. 

Just behind the house are great moss-covered rocks 
shaded by pine trees (grand play places for children), 
from which you see the long blue line of sea, the white 
sandy shore, and the sails that go up and down. 

In the near neighborhood, are abundant supplies ‘of 
milk, cream, butter, eggs, vegetables, ete. 

In this quiet retreat, some tired mother would find 
just such rest and freedom for herself and children as 
both need. 

Inquire at this office. L. & 








INDIANA STATE WOMAN § SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Indianapolis, the 
Sth and 9th of June. 

Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, and other speakers 
from abroad, are expected to attend. All the friends of 
the movement are cordially invited. Our home-workers 
and speakers in Indiana will be glad .to welcome them, 
and we hope to make this the most effective meeting 
ever held in the State. Mary F. Tuomas, Pres. 


Foreign Correspondence. 








LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


amy 
CorsTon, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, Eng. 
April 20, 1870. } 

DEAR EpIToR:—I dare say you will not object to a 
little news of English doings on the great vexed ques- 
tion of the day—what people are pleased to term “Wo- 
men’s Rights.” I assure you, that, although our gener- 
al chivalric opinions are not so advanced as in your part 
of the world, we are getting on, and some are shnguine 
enough to hope for the suffrage for women this session. 
But I don’t think we shall get it, although we have cer- 
tainly now the right to vote in municipal elections, the 
measure having passed through Parliament last session 
without opposition. On the whole, there seems to be 
more opposition to the: “Married Women’s Property 
Bill,” a measure much wanted on this side of the water, 
especially among the poor. Both bills are to be read 
in May, but 1 think both will be shelved, if not thrown 
out, on account of the press of other business. 

Women’s grievances are as often shelved as not, but 
our lecturers all over the country are doing a great 
work, in opening people’s minds to the wants of the age. 
Public opinion is much against us in England, and our 
Englishwomen are rather afraid of Mrs. Grundy, as a 
rule—that personage signifying the members of the op- 
posite sex! 

Miss Emily Faithfull, of the Victoria Press, has done 
much to reconcile her hearers to new theories; for, in- 
stead of alarming the timid by lecturing entirely on 
that social bugbear, Woman Suffrage, she takes all the 
different schemes for the employment and education of 
women, and weaves in the suffrage most adroitly, ap- 
pealing to the humane feelings of her audience in mas- 
terly style, so that they are fain to listen, and take it all 
in. I have often found, when I have been acting as her 
secretary, that people have quite come round to the suf- 
frage in consequence, and therefore I should recom- 
mend her plan of lecturing to any who are about to 
take up the subject. Mrs. P. A. Taylor lately ad- 
dresséd a London audience on the Suffrage, followed 
by Mr. Mill, and other good speakers, and public meet- 
ings are held in all parts of the country, so that ad is no 
longer “one man’s idea” in England. 

I suppose you have heard of the shameful way in 
which the heads of departments in the Edinburgh 
University have behaved to Miss Pechey, who is there 
studying for the medical profession. Women are 
obliged to study in separate classes, and yet, in the exam- 
ination, Miss Pechey came out third in the Chemistry 
class, by that means winning a Hope Scholarship, which 
entitled her to the course of study free. What was 
done, do you think? Why, her name was dropped, and 
the scholarship given to a man instead; as she would 
have been entitled to study in the laboratory with 
male students, and therefore she was not considered to 
be qualified to take the prize. The bronze medal was 
given her, and she has behaved very nobly in the mat- 
ter, being content at all events to have attained the 
honor. But we are all up in arms about it, and one or 
two eminent professors very nobly appealed to the 
council for her, and were answered in a disgraceful and 
unmanly manner by other professors, and there was a 
majority of eleven against her appeal. Never say die! 
We hope that when the alterations are made in the 
general medical course for men this year in Parliament, 
women may get their rights, and there is to be a grand 
struggle for it. Miss Garrett, as befits her position, is 
foremost in the fray. 

I must just mention that we have formed a Debating 
Society in London, for the free discussion of questions 
relating to women, and there has been an animated 
debate upon “Medicine as a Profession for Women,” with 
the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. These debates 
are very beneficial in coaxing women to speak publicly, 
and we hope in course of time to slay the lion that lies 
in the path of all who come forward on these questions. 
If you will allow me, I will write more next time, and 
subscribe myself, dear Editor, yours truly, 

ALICE BELL LEGEyrt. 


May 9th. 

I must write briefly to tell you about the debate 
on “Medicine as a Profession for Women,” at Miss Faith- 
full’s Discussion Society on May 2d., The paper was 
read by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, and Lord Houghton 
was in the chair. Dr. Blackwell said that it was now 
generally admitted that women could be of service in 
the medical profession, and they had always been mid- 
wives, nurses or Lady Bountifuls in the care of the sick. 
The question was now whether they ought to strive for 
the position of midwife or physician, and her opinion 
was that it should be for the latter. At the same time 
she admitted that there were openings in poor districts, 
and where doctors could not be easily obtained, for a 
better class of trained nurses, but she thought a class 
that was neither nurse nor doctor would only prove a 
meddlesome class. Dr. Blackwell drew an exalted pic- 
ture of what women could do in connection with the 
medical profession on the condition that there was no 
half training. Of course, in the discussion that followed, 
some argued for the highest position for women doctors, 
while others contended that they had better confine 
themselves to specialties connected with the diseases of 
women and children. Miss Garrett, in a neat speech, 
said it was most important to keep up the standard, and 
accept no compromise, which would forever put women 
out of the profession. She alluded to the Edinburgh de- 


feat, about which I told you in my last letter; and, rather 
than to an imperfectly furnished school in England, Miss 
Garrett recommended students to go to Paris. Miss 
Faithfull also spoke, taking the line of condemning 
the Saturday Review, for saying that medicine and sur- 
gery were things that women could not be taught. She 





Mrs. E. L. WALKER. Sec. 


quoted the Spectator, which said that, “Science is of no 


sex, and cannot be indelicate, unless made so by mien 
prepense ; and by the very conditions of the profession 
the modesty of ignorance has to be replaced by the mod- 
esty of pure intent.” Miss Faithfull made many other 
apt remarks, with her usual eloquence, and Lord Hough- 
ton in closing the discussion expressed his indignation 
at the speech of Professor Laycock at Edinburgh, and 
hoped he might be induced to recant. Dr. Drysilale re- 
plied to the whole debate, and the proceedings closed. 
In haste, dear Editor, yours truly, 

ALICE B, LeGeyt. 





BRIENZ, Switzerland, May 2, 1870. 
DEAR JOURNAL:—Just after sending you my last 
missive, the first number of the JouRNAL came to me 
and its fine appearance did much to reconcile me to the 
decease of our Western bantling—the Ayitator—and 
the removal of the executrix of its estate to Boston. I 
was particularly delighted with the declaration of prin- 
ciples on the part of “H. B. B.” My very slight experi- 
ence of “a free platform and unlimited latitude of ex- 
pression” had satisfied me that of them “we had had 
quite enough.” I believe “no one can estimate the dam- 
age the cause of woman’s enfranchisement Nas already 
sustained by the failure of its advocstes to limit them- 
selves to the main question,” and with all my heart I 
say Amen to the “protest against loading the good ship, 
Woman Suftlrage, with a cargo of irrelevant opinions.” 

Since, several issues of the JouURNAL have found us 
at our various resting-places, and each brings some- 
thing I like to know, either in the form of reported prog- 
ress of the good work, or letters from chosen friends, al- 
most as welcome as if addressed to me, personally. But 
I was quite dismayed at the instructions to “Bessie,” 
—“Not a word of churches and pictures,” 

More than two months, I almost lived in the ice-cold 
galleries, cathedrals and palaces of Spain, and now I am 
not to tell you of the magnificent sculptures, the mira- 
cle-working Madonnas, the marvellous fabrics of the 
looms of Flanders, and the Gobelins, the priceless cruci- 
fixes and holy vessels, the storied windows, and the 
more than regal splendor of priestly vestments? Well, 
I resign myself, only saying to my. friends they are but 
putting off the evil day. If they think to escape my 
“traveler’s tales,” they reckon without me. 

You must indulge me in one little recital that will il- 
ustrate the capacity of belief with which some beings 
are endowed. When cathedrals were quite a new thing 
with us, not having yet recovered from the opea-mouthed 
state into which we were thrown by visits to Westmin- 
ster Abbey and Notre Dame dé Paris, we went to Zara- 
goza. There, in the church that contains the remains 
of the immortal “Maid,” we were shown a black image 
of the Virgin with the child in her armas, carved by St. 
Luke, who must have been a most industrious individu- 
al; for, in addition to his labors as physician and author 
he had time to fill the Continent with paintings and 
sculptures of the maiden mother and her sun. This 
image stands upon a jasper pillar, the identical ope 
upon which the Virgin alighted when she left her heav- 
enly throne to communicate her wishes to Santiago. I 
saw scores of worshippers on bended knees before her 
shrine, and the walls were covered with waxen and sil- 
ver legs, heads and arms, in gratitude for the miracles of 
healing wrought by her. I fancied belief in all this to 
be confined to very ignorant people; judge of my sur- 
prise from the following extract—not a guide-book story, 
be it observed, but from the “History of Zaragoza,” by 
Don Romualdo Fuentes Altafaj, published in the year 
of grace, 1868 :— 

“Two deeds happened during the Roman domination, 4 
that alone are sutlicient to make Zaragoza immortal. 
The first was the coming in mortal flesh of the Most 
Holy Mary, who, as she had promised the apostle St. 
James, visited our city to remind him of an order she 
had given him upon his departure from Jerusalem, to 
erect in her honor a temple, where many infidels should 
be converted to the religion of her divine Son. This 
coming of the Virgin is proved by more than five hun- 
dred authors. It took place during the night of Janu- 
ary 2d, in the year 40 of our era.” 

In the light of this “history,” the following admission 
by the same author is remarkable :—*The new conquer- 
ors (the Moors), more noble and generous, especiaily 
those who were of pure Arab stock, than their prede- 
cessors the Goths, permitted the Christians to preserve 
their beliefs and to continue the worship of the true 
God, observing their rites and customs more as tributa- 
ries than as slaves.” And yet, with this example before 
her, Christian Spain gave to the descendants of those 
yho had made her the light of Europe, no rights of 
concience, no freedom of worship; and, failing toconvert 
the Moslems by her bloody persecutions, she thrust them, 
with the Jews, from her bosom, since when she has 
fallen to the lowest place among the nations. In the 
land whose universities were once thronged with stu- 
dents from all quarters of the earth, three-fourths of |" 
the people can neither read nor write, and in many of 
the villages, the alcalde who unites in himself the of- 
fices of mayor and police judge, uses, by way of signa- 
ture, the symbol of his salvaiion—not, however, “per 
cause de noblesse.” It remains to be seen if the pat- 
riotic Castelar, and the haif dozen noble men he has 
gathered about him, are suflicient to leaven this whole 
lump of ignorance, superstition and bigotry. 

One of the most interesting things I saw in this re- 
gion of romance, was the meeting of the “Tribunal of 
the Waters” in Valencia. This, as well as the whole 
system of irrigation for whose protection it was institu- 
ted, is a heritage from the Moors. Every Thursday, at 
noon, seven men, chosen from the must respectable 
farmers of the district, seat themselves upon a bench at 
the main entrance of the cathedral and there listen to 
all complaints in any way connected with the water. I 





before the judges, told his tale; another followed, the 
judges conferred together, judgment was pronounced, 
and immediately another case tried. Grievances were 
made known without the intervention of lawyers. 
From the decision there is no appeal, and thus, for more 
than eight hundred years, has justice been meted out in 
matters that to these people are the very breath of life ¢ 
for, robbed of the water, they are robbed of that by 
which they live. The ‘region around Valencia is called 
“the garden,” and though the climate is of almost trop- 
ical warmth, and a rainy day never known—last year 
rain fell but sixteen times, and only in showers—vegeta- 
bles and fruits are grown during the whole year, and 
the clover is cut from twelve to fifteen times. Although 
Bishop Simpson says all the great discoveries of a physi- 
cal character are due to the disenthralling spirit of 
Christianity, I think a little Moslem “science” would 
notcome amiss, in a dry season, to the lawns and shrub- 
bery of Brookline. 

Speaking of one clergyman brings to mind others of 
not precisely the same calibre, with whose names I am 
growing familiar through the columns of the JouRNAL. 
I regret to see their efforts to set you at odds with one 
of my special admirations—St. Paul. The frequent rep- 
resentations I have seen of late of the grand man on 
the glowing canvas, and in imperishable bronze and mar- 
ble, have helped to a better understanding of his many- 
sided character. When, as in the thousand years old 
mosaics of Monreale, I find the Martyrdom of Stephen 
and the Preaching at Lystra together, I think of Car- 
lyle’s definition of an honest man—one who speaks his 
opinion to~lay in words hard as rocks, and speaks his 
opinion to-morrow in words just as hard, though the 
opinion of to-morrow contradict that of to-day. 

As all of St. Paul’s teaching, of which we know any- 
thing, was after the conversion, I suppose one portion 
of it ought to suit the nineteenth century as well as 
another. To me nothing in his Epistles seems clearer 
than the propriety, if not obligation to celibacy on the 
part of those who assume to teach others—that is, the 
clergy. But though I have sat through many Orthodox 
sermons, remarkable for length if for no other dimen- 
sion of extension, I do not recollect hearing this subject 
the theme of discourse. I wish these divines would take 
it up; they ought certainly to know more of the duty of 
ministers than of wives. They remind me of a person- 
age who in Scripture is called “acake not turned.” Tom 
Corwin once likened the Democratic party to the same 
individual, and, wearied to death of its ceaseless harp- 
ing upon one subject, begged it, as I would these divines, 
for heaven’s sake to turn over and cook the other side. 

I am delighted to learn that Miss Baker has entered 
the lecturing field, and that she will bring her graceftl 





“verifies her credentials” as few women do. During ail 
the years of her teaching she has been a faithful stu- 
dent, and she will help disprove the statement that wo- 
men can talk of nothing but their rights. To her other 
acquirements Miss Baker adds a knowledge of Botany 
that I hope the managers of the Horticultural School 
will know how to utilize for the benefit of women who, 
with her tastes, may not have her energy in overcoming 
the difficulties that beset the path of those who would 
learn even a little of science. With hearty greeting, 
yours truly, KATE N,. DoGGerr. 

P.S.—Allow me to correct a typographical error in 
my last letter to the JouRNAL. My friends of the Bo- 
tanical Society will think I must indeed have been dazed 
by the sun of the South to convert into palms the splen- 
did avenue of plane trees in Marseilles. 

The other self sitting beside me says I did not write 
plain. An atrocious pun—isit not? Yours, K. N. D. 














kK. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
Office, 713 Washington st., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel, 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have one 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, cousult him by letter. 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 
May 21. 


Sully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m 


sd, JR. SPRINGER, | 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Decalcomanie, Dia aphanie and Materiais 


for WAX FLOWERS, FRUI Also, Instructions in Wax 
Work. Diaphanie for Stained Glass Transparencies, &e., &e. 
Decalcomanie Depot, 351 WasHINGTON Svr., next the Boston 
Theatre, Beston, Mass. ly __ May: 2. 





O LET Furnished, a a very pleseant House in ('4m- 
bridge, for the Summer or longer. Address HOME OF- 
FICE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL. lt May 28. 


* 


TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET. BUSTON, 
Between Newton aud Rutland,) 

Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough mani ulation; water 
openg, Soe douche, shower, or plunge—adapted to the conditioi of 








Preventive, Restorative, Luxurious! 
The best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapizs—l0 A. M.to1P.M. GextLemuen— to 8! 

A. M., 2to9 P. M., and until 11 Werlnosd and Saturday even- 

ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay.3 


Pianoftortes, 875 to S300. 
Always on hand a stock of Pianos in perfect order and war- 








stood and watched the proceedings. A man stepped 


ranted. Pianos to let. WM. C. HILL. 
Mar. 12. om 21 LaGrange Street. 


and facile pen to the columns of the JourNAL. She 
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AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


MASS CONVENTION. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 163.) 


in the mornings we take up the daily papers, how fre- 
quently do we read of some poor young creature who 
has been arrested and taken to the court room, to be 
rhaps from there 
to a place of imprisonment, with no pitying woman’s eye 
or heart or hand to give her a ray of comfort. And 
these poor, forlorn creatures shall be deprived of our 
perish because we are too “deli- 
to come to their assistance! These may be daugh- 
ters of good people and may once have been good and 

ure as any. They might be your daughters or mine. 
Seinen, they might be your sisters or your daughters! 
Oh! change the laws that bear so hard on women. 
Give us such laws as will allow your wives and mothers 


tried by a jury of men; and carried 


sympathy and left to 
cate” 


—those in whom you have confidence and whom yo 


love—to come, with a mother’s heart, and help rescue 
these deserted and fallen and miserable ones. | Applause. ] 

Lucy Stone here read a letter of regret from William 
Lloyd Garrison, in which he states that he is ill and con- 
fined to his bed, and therefore unable to be present, as 
She read, also, a letter 
from Mrs. Haskell, of California, expressing earnest 
and hearty sympathy in all that is done at the East for 


he would so much like to be. 


Woman Suffrage, and the assurance that on the Pacifi 


slope the good work is becoming daily stronger and 
more hopeful. The letter is signed by Mrs. Haskell, as 
President of the California Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tion. Mrs. Stone then introduced to the audience Mrs. 
Tappan, of California. . 
Mrs. Tappan gave an interesting account of some of 


the Indian tribes in Mexico and California, who, she 
thought, had in one sense a higher idea of the ig 4 

1e 
Navajos, on one occasion, when a United States Com- 
of General Sherman, General Terry, 
and other officers of the army, went to them to treat 
with them on behalf of the government, refused to en- 
ter the officers’ quarters for the purpose of discussion or 
decision of‘their difficulties, unless their squaws were 
permitted to participate in the deliberations, and the 
officers were obliged to allow the women to come in. 


of woman than their more civilized brethren. 


mission, com 


| Applause.] ' 
The Convention then adjourned to 7. 30 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Convention met at 7.30 P.M., and was again 


called to order by Lucy Stone. Steinway Hall was filled 


with an earnest and interested assembly, numbering 


bout a thousand persons, 


Mrs. Churchill, of Providence, R.I., was the first 


speaker. She spoke at some length, and asserted the 
undoubted right of women to the suffrage. She referred 
to the fear which men entertained, or pretended to en- 
tertain, of women neglecting every other duty attach- 
ing to them simply because they should get suffrage, 
Men do not find voting so exceedingly incompatible with 
the other duties of life that they should have such fear 
of Woman Suffrage. Woman are not asking for bon- 
bons in this matter. They are demanding that which 
belongs to them. They are not children, nor idiots, and 
they ought to have the same right of action as is accord- 
ed to sane men. Mrs. Churchill spoke with remarkable 
brilliancy and animation. She was heartily applauded, 
and enlisted the undivided attention and sympathy of 
the audience. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was then introduced by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone. She said:— 


Address of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

When I first began to write concerning suffrage, I 
had, perhaps, an advantage which I no longer possess. 
I was outside the question, and sketched its features at 
a convenient distance. But now that I am within the 
house, I am in danger of forgetting how it may look to 
those outside. The object of a Convention is twofold. 
First, we wish to rob our own household of faith in 
order; secondly, we wish to open wide its dovurs and 
invite all who stand without to enter within to 
Share our labor and our rest. Retormers exercise 
the true hospitality of the age in which they live. 
‘he busy world trades and breeds and feeds out- 
side of the true sanctuary, the ideal significance of 
tune. Into this sanctuary reform has ettected an en- 
trance, Moved by the contrast between the peace which 
it finds within, and the din remembered without, it in- 
Vites, implores the passers-by to turn aside and contem- 
plate the good probabilities and earnest works which lie 
at such a iittle distance from the common walks of life. 
‘Lue invitations say, “Come, for all things .are now 
ready.” How is the answer? One to his farm, another 
to his merchandise; a third —mark it!—has married a 
wite, and therefore cannot come. Now this last excuce 
we intend at once to abolish. We hope hereatter that, 
however trade and business may keep the unreclaimed 
man away from the heavenly teast, the man who has 
married a wife will have to come there. 

i cannot make any formal argument or statement in 
the iitule 1 shall be able to say to you at this time; but 
1 must ask you to remember the points of my thought, 
as it passes along. I say once for all that in this world 
in which we live, there are always two lives—the inner 
life of thought and conscience, and the outer lite of nat- 
ural consciousness and interest. And I say further that 
reformers in all sorts are those who perceive this inner 
lite, and who, entering into its merits, desire and en- 
deavor, beyond all things else, to impart them to others, 

‘Lhis mighty edifice oi the ideal society has many man- 
sions, whose doors open one after the other in the ruins 
ot the ages. When Providence has removed the myste- 
rious seal from one of these doors those who know the 
sigus of the times gladly enter. ‘The crowd without, 
it it takes heed of them at all, laughs at them in loud 
chorus, “See, those fools have gone in there.” And see- 
ing that, those who once go in can in no wise be persuad- 
ea yo come out. And svon the halt and the lame 
and the biind hear of the new refuge, the new benefiac- 
tion, and make haste to crowd its halls and pariors. 
America itself was at first such a refuge. The derided 
Puritans rode there nobly across the highway of the 
veean. By and by it leaked out that civil and religious 
liberty had made a good thing of it, and then the Old 
Worid began to sneak over into the spacious domain of 


termined by him through the old principle of barbarism, 
u | the predominance of physical force. “ee 
Which shall I treat first, the wrong done to the indi- 














dividual. And from the start I will Say that the very 
instinct of secondarines-, so often postulated as a reason 


those who urge it, either an invention or anerror. The 
instinct, as I understand it, is all the other way. The 
little girl does not know in herself any inferiority to the 
c| boy. He can perhaps beat her, but while he may con- 
sider this a mark of superiority, she is too wise to accept 
it as such. In their lessons she flies where he walks, 
She cries for his floggings oftener than he can laugh at 
her failurés. She needs less machinery than he to ar- 
rive at the same mental and moral results. Nature has 
given him a mental hammer, but it has given her amen- 
tal needle, and she has embroidered the rainbow before 
he has forged the thunder. How does he overtake her 
swift steps? How tame and bind her fiery soul ? 
Now I confess that he has an accomplice greater than 
himself, The girl, coming upon the full consciousness of 
womanhood, comes also upon that of its opposite. The 
primal divine unity of the race makes itself felt in her 
dreamy bosom. She is but half of the ideal—the per- 
fect human being—the other half is not yet hers; she 
must seek diligently till she find it. Do not laugh. The 
pilgrimage of Psyche is performed by every maiden soul; 
but love, the supreme god, in the little child is not al- 
ways found. So far, so good. The woman often finds a 
mate; sometimes has quite a selection of mates offered 
her. If she finds the complement of her incomplete be- 
ing, what more can she want? What wrong is done 
her? This simply. If her single life was incomplete, 
that of her partner without her was no less so. The 
need of marriage was equal with both. Nay, but for the 
aid of vices to which the male part of society give sys- 
tem and culture, the need of marriage on his part will 
be more imperative than on hers. Its natural burdens 
fall with fivefold force on her. She must bear the chil- 
dren. She must give the flower of her life to services 
full of weariness and of anguish. Now, however the 
matter may stand between man and woman, the state’s 
need of marriage is imperative. And as the state com- 
mands marriage, and as the woman contracts marriage 
48 an obligation to the state, the state is bound by every 
sacred obligation of justice to render the contract an 
equal one. And here comes up again the barbaric ele- 
ment—the predominance of physical force. “Shall this 
softer, gentler, more fragile creature be the equal of the 
ruder, stouter man?” “Yes,” says your Christianity. 
She is a divine institution as you are; she desires the 
same culture, the same respect, the same authority. 
“Yes,” says your Christianity. “No,” says your barba- 
rism, “I can oppress her, and I will. We won’t call it 
oppression, if you please. We'll call it protection. ]’]] 
keep her money, and her children, and ber body, and 
her soul. I'll keep them all for her. She can ask me 
for what she wants. I shall always know whether jt is 
b&t for her to have it or no.” 
Now, here it is true physical ascendancy of the man 
which renders the assumption of this position possible, 
Great as this power is, he has taken pains to increase 
it by an immense array of aids and appliances. He has 
kept the woman, ignorant of all the technichologies of 
the world. Fatal renewal of the Hebrew myth, he has 
eaten of the tree of knowledge, has kept the fruit for 
himself. Society cannot be governed without law and 
logic. The use of these the man has monopolized, en- 
couraging in the woman the natural gifts and accom- 
plishments which give him most delight—dress and dance,‘ 
and the sweet voice and graceful manner. and, above all 
the ready acquiescence in his sovereign pleasure. But 
let her ask him for the methods by which she may ana- 
lyze his actions and his intuitions, and he says, “No,” 
He flatly refuses, and she may help herself as she can. 
No college door shall open for her, no nursery of law, 
medicine or theology. Philosophy, the science of sci- 
ences,—which Dictrina taught to Socrates, who teaches 
it to the world to-day,—that would give her the key to 
all the rest. She may get it if she can. But the great 
Master Kant—my master, I am proud to say—doubts 
whether woman should aspire directly to virtue, and 
thinks that for a woman to study philosophy, would be, 
for her, much like wearing a beard. I reverence the 
philosopher, and esteem this superstition of the beard as 
the last intirmity of his noble mind. 

We have brought our theoretical woman up to the 
period of marriage and maternity. Here the intensity 
of personal feeling and interest monopolize her. Her 
hhursery is full of pains and pleasures, but its delights 
predominate, and though she will need more than ever 
the help of outside culture and sympathy, she is yet tied 
by her affections even more than by her duties to a cen- 
tre of feeling too intense to generate a wide circle. Here, 
too, the enforced inequality of institutions pursues her. 
The children, born at such cost of suffering, are not hers 
in the eye of the law. The right to them which nature 
puts primarily in the mother, society has long vested 
almost absolutely in the father. In ‘case of any differ- 
ence between them he will say,“Iam the father—my 
will must be obeyed.” And what he will say in private 
the law will say in public. Mrs. Stone records a piteous 
ease in which an unborn child was willed by its dying 
father to relatives in a foreign country ,in which the 
widowed mother suffered the pains of childbirth, that 
other hearts than hers might be gladdened by her dear- 
ly-bought treasure. This young woman was described 























the New. And now it comes with such a tide that we can 
scarcely build cities and railroads iast enough tor its ac- 
commodation. America is to the nations a house of 
God—a divinely appointed city of refuge. Poorly have 
we administered that house of God, because we our- 
selves were undivine. We were all born into the world 
in ignorance, and had to contend with our own barbar- 
ism, and with that of those around us. For it is well tor us 
to remember that each one of us who lives in civiliza- 
tion escapes from barbarism which underlies it, and 
that many do not so escape. But we have improved a 
littie—we have learned some lessuns, we have opened 
some doors, And every lesson that we have learned 
has shown us more and more of the grand but terrible 
labor which lies before us. What one should be, and 
know, and intend, in order to come up to the standard 
of an American, that is something which as yet puts 
most of us to the blush, not for being so much, but so 
litde children of the New World; tour this may the Old 
World deride us. Meanwhile, as we have not its prob- 
lems of crowd, it has not our problems of" distance, and 
may find out some truths befure we come upon them, 








“Seek not, my child, to go beyond it. Thou hast thy 
little allotments. 
house accounts thy mathematics. 
and sweeping thy mechanics; dress and embroidery thy 
fine arts. See how small the spheres, 
outside of it, nor teach thy daughters, when thou shalt 
have such to do so.” ’ 


drilled to be the apes of an artificial standard, made for 
us and imposed upon us by an outsider; a being who, 
in this attitude, becomes our natural enemy. 





asin amaze of bewilderment at the presence on the 
statute-book of a law so miraculously wicked. We all 
hope that in such laws there comes a great deal of dead 
letter, but the dead letter itself stinks and is corrupt. 
The book of justice should be purged of such unhallowed 
corpses, 

‘In the nursery the mother is called upon to set for- 
ward the same injustice which presided over her own 
education. “Preaching down a daughter’s heart,” the 
beautiful phrase of Tennyson, becomes the duty of every 
woman who finds in her daughter saliency of intellect 
and individuality of will. Mediocrity is the standard! 


The French must be thy classics, the 
Patchwork, cooking 


Do not venture 


And so we women, from generation to generation,.are 





I cannot see this New World as it ought in be, in my 
remotest vision, without many changes in what it is. 
It seemed to me useless in the old times of slavery to 
ak and preach about the heavenly kingdom when 
sv much of the infernal hierarchy was built into the 
very system of our political life; and if the present low 
standard of private object and of public morals is to en- eloquent and powerful address, which will appear ver- 
dure, there could be no mockery so great as looking to- 
wards the record and doctrine of Christ, to take his words 
upon our lips and say, “Thy kingdom come.” Looking to- 
wards this great aim of building a Christian state, I see 
the position of woman as wrong and harmful. Wrong 
to herself since she is pushed one remove further from 
the divine than man—she, born of the same humanity 
and divinity with himself. Wrong to society since she, 
with special gifts and powers for its aid and advancement, 
is forcibly restrained to the functions which man deigns 
to allow her; her attitude to law, labor and life being de- 


vidual or that done to society? I will start with the in- 


for the social subjection of women, is, on the part of 








cal equality.| 





ment.” 


this cause. 


term, and bein 
crite or liar, 
in rights, whic 


Julian, member of C 


seen men who vote 
|Laughter.] Haven 
sometimes makes mistakes in voting; 
most wonderful thing in the world to find everybody ee ‘ ae 
everywhere doing everything exactly Nght. He didn’t 

think the world would come to such delightful una- 
|Laughter.| Speaking of the Six- 
he said, “Believing, as I do, in 
democracy, in the large and proper and full sense of the 
g unwilling to write myself down a hy 
by refusing to women equal participation 
h I insist upon for myself, asa citizen of 
the United States, I thought it was my duty to introduce ‘ 


nimity for some time. 
teenth Amendment, 


|Applause.] 


the applause 








you, 


tion,” 














Amendment to the C 


Mrs. Celia Burlei 


sed, she said: Ladies and g 
erally in favor of compromises, 
to-night to propose 
speech for the occasion, and—a—I assure you it was a 
{Laughter and applause.] As I am 
you will take my word for it 
good speech I will not inflict it upon 
[Laughter.] I also remember the eloquence that 
preceded me, and feel the pro 
tion which is the bette 
These remarks brought such thunders of applause, 
and that applause was so long 
sponse to the manifest desire of the audience, Mrs. Bur- 
leigh again came forward, and 
really think that you ¢ 


very good speech, 
compassionate, however, if 
that it is a very 


the general subject of 

tion and advancement w 
“Woman’s Right to be 
two will show the 


Mrs. Lucy Stone then said: There have always been 
good and able men ready to second us, and to say their 
best words for our cause. Among the first of these is 
Mr. George William Curtis, 
ure%to introduce. 

Mr. Curtis then came forward and delivered a most 


batim in our next issue, 

| We propose also to print it in the form of a tract, as 
a permanent contribution to the literature of the move- 
ment. It is one of the most complete and logical state- 
ments ever made in behalf of woman’s legal and politi- 


Mrs. Lucy Stone then introduced Hon. George W. 
ongress from Indiana. 
she said, “will always be held in grateful remembrance 
by good women, as the author of the Sixteenth Amend- 


Mr. Julian said that, as a thorough-going radical in 
politics and a sincere believer in democracy, as a princi- 
ple, he could not see how he was to argue the question 
of Woman Suffrage, even if he had the time. 
rights, to his mind, rested upon precisely the same 
grounds upon which men’s rights rest; and to argue the 
question of woman’s rights is, to argue the question of 
human rights. Subscribing as he did to the great pri- 
mal truth of the sacredness of human rights, the same 
logic which held him to that, compelled him—it is inex- 
orable logic—to stand by the legitimate results to which 
it leads. The issue was between aristocracy and privi- 
lege on one side and democrac 
right on the other. 
ocrat in full of all demands ;” 
ment by the people for the people and of the peo le ; 
and that was the peony of ad 

“I tel 
seen—and I am not so very old a man either—and I 
mention it here because we hear much about women 
not being fit to vote—I have actually and absolutely 
d sometimes on the wrong side, 
‘tyou?” Women, he thought, might 


you,” said 


into the Congress of the United States, a Sixteenth 
onstitution, proposing to give to 
one half of our citizens, who are to-day disfranchised, a 
voice in the system of laws and government by which 
the other half of the citizens 1 
plause.] Should it succeed, you will have a true and 
real democracy in this land—a government emphati- 
cally of the people for the pe 


spirit with wl 


I appeal to every true man before me if he has not 
looked into the faces of well dressed men so sensual and 
brutal in their expression that he would sooner a hun- 
dred fold see a sister or daughter laid in her grave than 


entrusted to the guardianship of 


not give to every woman the power to maintain the in- 
tegrity of her womanhood? The ownership of herself? 


Give it to your wives, nor fea 


loyal for the larger liberty ; 
shared the joys and sorrows of 
share equally the honors 
iper } Give 
your own lives, that whe 
be unclasped from 
must, they may go forth prote 


riper years. 


give it to the pale victim of soe 


our present institutions set 
against whose return is set the fiery sword of Pharisaic 


pride, to guard the way of life on 


What means the right of the drunkard’s wife to be a 
woman? {t means the powe 
his drunken hate 


horrid traflic that has made he 


failing to save him, that she 


honor from his pelluting arms. 


What signifies the right to be a woman to her who 


must endure the daily contact of 


not to have all human virtue 
snaps the tie that binds h 


fatal sham. 


What is involved in the 
woman redeemed and 
What but the 


of sin? 


more of the divine mother in mar 
age and self-respecting dignity in 


reverence for humanit 


indestructible possibilities of good 
When she had concluded, roun 


ed the approbation and delight of the audience. 
The Convention then adjourned sine die. 
every respect, from first to last, a 
cause, dignified in 
noble in spirit. 
er, the audience 


tone, strong in intellectual ability, and 
In spite of the inclemency of the weath- 
was worthy of the speakers, and increas- 
ed in numbers and enthusiasm with each succeeding 
session. 


'y and equality of inherent 
“For myself,” he said, “Iam a dem- 


gh was then introduced, and when 
with which her name was greeted had sub- 
entlemen—I am not gen- 


a compromise, 


r part of valor, 


an stand a speech ?” and being an- 
swered by another enthusiastic burst of applause, she 
delivered a highly interesting and eloquent address upon 
woman's improvement, educa- 
ider the epigrammatic title of 

a Woman.” 


to the sisters, who, having 
your childhood, ought to fF 
and responsibilities of your 
it to the daughters, dear to you as 
n your sheltering arms shal] 
about them, as sooner or later they 
ected by just laws; and 


wide the gates of hell, and 


r to protect herself from 
, and his more frightful drunken love. 
It means that she beamed with a vote to repress the 


escape with untarnished 


as her ally, when she 
nay ti er to him and vindicates the 
divine validity of marriage by breaking the fetters of the 


right of the Magdalen to be a 
disenthralled from the bondage 
entire reconstruction of society 
with purity for a law and charity for the executive; with 


y and a more abiding faith in the 




















— Se 
Poetry. 
whom I have now the pleas- _—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
u“MY OTHER »” 


— 


That was a thrilling scene in the old chivalric time— 
the wine circling around the board, and the banquet- 
hall ringing with sentiment and song, when, the 
lady of each knightly heart having been pledged by 
name, St. Leon arose in his turn, and, lifting the spar- 
kling cup on high, said :— 

“I drink to one 
Whose image never may depart, 
Deep graven on this grateful heart, 
Till memory is dead ; 
To one whose love for me shall last 
When lighter passions long have passed— 
So holy ’tis and true; 
To one whose love hath longer dwelt, 
More deeply fixed, more keenly felt, 
Than any pledge to you.” 
Each guest upstarted at the word, 
And laid his hand upon his sword, 
With fury-flashing eye; 
And Stanley said, “We crave the name, 
Proud knight, of this most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high.” 
fP'Saliee = — The = St. Leon paused, as if he would 
Not breathe her name, in careless mood, 
Thus lightly to another— 
Then bent his noble head, as though 
To give that word the reverence due, 
And gently said, “My mother!” 


“His name,” 


Woman’s 


he believed in a govern- 


it would be the 


ONLY A BOY. 1 
—_——— 


Only a boy, with his noise and fun, 

The veriest mystery under the sun; 

As brimful of mischief, and wit, and glee, 
As ever a human frame can be, 

And as hard to manage as—what? ah me! 
’Tis hard to tell, 

Yet we love him well, 


Qnly a boy, with his fearful tread, 
Who cannot be driven, must be led ; 
Who troubles the neighbors’ dogs and cats, 
And tears more clothes, and spoils more hats, 
Loses more kites, and tops, and bats, 

Than would stock a store 

For a year or more. 


10w govern them. |Ap- 


ople and by the people. 


Only a boy, with his wild, strange ways, 
With his idle hours or hig busy days ; 
With his queer remarks and his odd replies, 
Sometimes fvolish and sometimes wise, 
Often brilliant for one of his size, 

As a meteor hurled 

From the planet world. 


but I come before you 
I had written a 


mptings of that discre- 


Only a boy, who will be a man, 
If Nature goes on with her first great plan— 
If intemperance, or some fatal snare, 
Conspire not to rob us of this our heir, 
Our blessing, our trouble, our rest, our care, 
Our torment, or joy! 
“Only a boy.” 
RIDING DOWN. 
Oh did you see him riding down, 
And riding down, while all the town 
Came out to see, came out to see, 
And all the bells ran mad with glee ? 


continued, that in re- 


having asked, “Do you 


An extract or 
1ich she treats the ques- 


such aman? Will you 
Oh did you hear those bells ring out, 
The bells ring out, the people shout, 
And did you hear that cheer on cheer, 
That over all the bells rang clear ? 


r that they will be less 


Oh did you see how swift it came, 
How swift it came like sudden flame, 
That smile to me, to only me, 


ial outrage, for whom That little lass who blushed to see! 


And at the windows all along, 

Oh, all along, a lovely throng 

Of faces fair beyond compare, 
Beamed out upon him riding there. 


every side. 


Each face was like a radiant gem, 

A sparkling gem, and yet for them 

No swift smile came, like sudden flame, 
No arrowy glance took certain aim. 


r husband a brute, or, 


a social villain, if it be 
He turned away from all their grace, 
From all that grace of perfect face, 
He turned to me, to only me, 

The little lass who blushed to see! 

i By Nora Perry.— 





BEECHER’s BRINGING Ur.—I thank God for two 
things—yes, for a thousand; but for two among many: 
first, that I was born and bred in the country, of par- 
ents that gave me a sound constitution and a noble ex- 
ample. I never can pay back what I got from my par- 
ents. If I were to raise a monument of gold higher 
than heaven, it would be no expression of the debt of 
gratitude which I owe to them, for that which they un- 
ceasingly gave, by the heritage of their body and the 
heritage of their souls, to me. And, next to that, I 


1, more of manly cour- 
woman; in both more 


1 in every human soul. 
ds of applause express- 


It was in 
meeting worthy of the 





WomeEN To REGISTER.—A San 


of April 29th, says -— 

The rumor that the Count 
several ladies, prominent me 
Suffrage Association of this ¢ 
the Great Register, is not w 
the gentlemen being of the o 
of the Fourteenth Amendme 
riers may have existed in the 
United States to female su 


In the order Ericacear are found sixty-six germs to 
one thousand and eighty-six known species, diffi sd in all 
parts of the globe, but more rarely in the Torrid regions. 





y Clerk intends to allow 
mbers of the Woman’s 
ity, to enter their names in 
holly without foundation, 
pinion that the provisions 
nt removed whatever bar- 


firage.—Sacramento Herald. 


am thankful that I was brought up in circumstances 
where I never became acquainted with wickedness, [I 
know a great deal about it; for if I bear aman say A, I 

know the whole alphabet of that man’s life, by which I 
can imagine all the rest. If I see a single limb, I have 
the physiologist’s talent by which I know the whole 
structure. I never became acquainted with wickedness 
when I was young, by coming in contact with it. I 
never was sullied.in act, nor in thought, nor in feeling, 
when I was young. I grew up as pure as a woman 

And I cannot express to God the thanks whieh I owe 
to my mother, and to my father, and to the great house, 
hold of sisters and brothers among whom I lived. 


ta Crus, Cal., dispatch, 


Constitution of the 
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MEDICAL WOMEN. 


If the opponents of women students in the Philadel- 
phia medical school suppose, as they have some reason, 
that they have behaved worse toward their sisters than 
professors of medicine have done anywhere else, we are 
glad to inform them they are mistaken. A small-souled 
Edinburgh man, appropriately named “Professor Crumb 
Brown,” has reached a pitch of meanness that Philadel- 
phia could not boast of even before the “Quaker vote” 
in that city threw the medical lectures open to women. 
It seems that, some years ago, Dr. Hope, then Professor 
of Chemistry in tne University of Edinburgh, gave a 
course of lectures to ladies—at that time quite an exper- 
jment—and was so much gratified at their popularity, in 
the face of strong opposition, that he devoted the pro- 
ceeds, a thousand pounds, to found the Hope Scholar- 
ships. The chemistry class, during last winter, num- 
bered 236 students, of whom six were women, who had 
been admitted to study in the medical classes, “in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the university authorities 
at the beginning of the session.” When the results of 


the examinations were made known, it appeared that. 


Miss Mary Edith Pechey was third in the list of honors, 
and Miss Sophia Jex Blake, tenth. Miss Pechey’s suc- 
cess is thé more gratifying inasmuch as she is a fresh 
student, while the two gentlemen who stand above her 
on the list have attended a previous course of lectures. 
Dr. Brown, the Professor of Chemistry, took upon him- 
self to say that he should pass over Miss Pechey and 
award one of the Hope Scholarships to the next male on 
the list. This is directly in the teeth of the regulations, 
according to which these scholarships are to be awarded 
to “the four students whose names stand highest in the 
chemistry class for the session.” Crumb Brown justi- 
fies his action on the ignoble plea “thatthe women now 
studying in the university do not form a part of the uni 

versity on account of their meeting at a different hour.” 
Great indignation has been excited in Edinburgh by 
this incident, and the question has been referred to the 
senate of the university. If they decide against her, 
however, Miss Pechey means to test her claim in the 
courts. We do not apprebend she will have any occa- 
sion to do so, for the case seems too clear to admit of a 
question. 

It is well known that women have never been exclu- 
ded from the universities of Italy and Germany, and 
that lately those of Paris, Vienna and Zurich have been 
thrown open to them. They are admitted to medical 
schools in Sweden, and the Russian government has 
lately dectded to admit women to the lectures in the 
medical department of the university of St. Petersburg. 
They are to be allowed to practice as physicians, but not 
to be admitted to degrees. The dean of the medical fac- 
ulty in Zurich reports that the new practice has not in 
any way been found injurious to the interests of the 
university. At Bologna, where women have been stu- 
dents for centuries, they have held professorships seven 
times, and three of these were in the medical faculty. 
Not long since the professors of the university of Vien- 
na met to consider the propriety of awarding medical 
diplomas to women, although as yet no woman has ap- 
plied to be examined by them, and have decided that 
those who have received diplomas in other cities shall 
be admitted to attend the lectures and to visit freely the 
hospitals of Vienna. Already an English and a Swiss 
woman have profited by this concession, and our own 
countrywomen will not be slow to follow.—Springjfield 
Republican. 





Tue Reverend Hepworth takes an extraordinary 
time to preach his apology for and defense of McFar- 
land, the assassin. He is at least a month behind John 
Graham, and many months behind the Sun, Ledger and 
Day’s Doings, in the declaration, as applied to this case, 
that “the man, whoever he is, and whatever his motive, 
who dares to step between man and wife, let him die 
the death.” This is true McFarlandism, Grahamism, 
and Ledyerism, but it was not original with any of them. 
The North American Indian, the Mahometan, Brig- 
ham Young, all who have in theory or practice made 
woman the convenience and slave of man—to be abused 
with impunity—to be even killed without accountabili- 
ty, are the true parents of this doctrine. It puts woman 
at the mercy of man’s fancy, passion, brutality; and 
Mr. Hepworth’s avowal of it, when even New York 
public opinion is beginning to revolt trom the organs 
and men who preach and illustrate it, shows a sad de- 
praving of moral and dulling of worldly senst since his 
contact with New York life. He was neither so barbar- 
ous nor so stupid in Boston.—Springfield Republican. 





ABANDONING AN OLD CustoM.—The San Francisco 
Bulletin, of the 29th ult., says :— 

The old Jewish custom has been for many years that 
in the synagogue the men and women should sit apart. 
An attempt to do away with this form of the olden time 
has been made by several members of the sect within 
the last few weeks, and on Sunday last a meeting was 
held in the synagogue to decide what course should be 
taken upon the matter. Some argued that the manner 
of the ancient Jews should be adhered to, and some that 
the sect should not be an exception to the general cus- 
tom of civilized nations at the present time. A vote 
was taken on the matter, with the result of eighty-eight 
in favor of the sexes sitting together, and twenty-four 
on the other side of the question. Henceforward, there- 
fore, it is decided that the proximity of ladies does not 
interfere in the least with devotional exercises. 





A NEw settler of Minnesota, from Bohemia, the other 
day, yoked his wife into the plow with the off ox, be- 
canse the nigh ox trod on the hills of corn. The stout 
Sclave some of the time carried her end of the yoke in 
her arms, but most of the time put her head through 
the bow like an ox. 
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treats about seven thousand patients annually. 
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Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY “ 
The American Womau’« Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional. Convention, July 19, 1867. 


JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

. SAMUEL E.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

GEORGE F, HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 


For sale at the office of 


The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. ; 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 
(a Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, Joun StUART MILL’s late admirable work, ‘The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15 
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No. 4. 


No. 7. 





“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT OF NEW 
ENGLAND.” 


<The Commonwealth,’? 
NEWSPAPER, : 
trusts to lend a helping hand to 
ALL, GUOD CAUSES, 
struggling for permanence to benefit the world,— 


The Eradication of Caste in Social State, 
The Protection and Elevation of Woman, 
Universal Toleration of all Conditions, 
Upposition to Gigantic Monopolies, 
Exposure of Shams, new or old, 

Honest Wages for Honest Work, 
and, in short, whatever will make the world better by its advoca- 
cy or defense, To this end we shall pay particular attention to 


HOME AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
which will be enlarged and improved. 


LECTURES AND LETTERS 
from men of brains and convictions, whose utterances command 


respect, and 
’ INDEPENDENT CRITICISM 


in all departments of thought, whether POLITICAL, LITERA- 
RY, MUSICAL, ARTISTIC, or DRAMATIC. 


jFrom a Massachusetts clergyman in Florida.] 

I received a bundle of Commonwealths, the other day, from 
home—a surprise and a pleasure in this unknown place, fifteen 
hundred miles from old Boston and civilization. I never knew 
the value of the newspaper till I went into the wilderness, It has 
an odor of humanity about it which is truly refreshing. I want 
the Commonwea/th sent to me here, regularly. lenjoy your liter- 
ary notes and reports of lectures as much as anything. To catch 
a stray sentence of Emerson or Weiss out here gives me a feelin 
somewhat akin, I imagine, to that which the early Christians 
on first hearing a saying of Jesus Christ. 

[From the Boston Transcript. 

The Commonwealth is a “radical” paper, vivaciously and ably 
conducted, spicy and bright, earnest in defense of its special 
friends, and usually good-natured in its treatment of those from 
whom it differs. It is frank in the expression of its own views, 
and professes to grant to others the freedom it claims for itself. 
We irequently do not agree with it, and occasionally find our- 
selves the subject of its criticisms and witticisms. Nevertheless, 
we cordially recommend it to the conservative as well as progres- 
sive portion of the community, as a journal well worth reading, 
for its wide-awake spirit and pluck. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


is firmly established, and is read by thousands of intelligent peo- 
ple. This fact has arrested the attention of 


ADVERTISERS, 
who have found, the Communwealth 
An Excellent Medium of Communication with the Public. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
One copy, one year, to city subscribers. ............. $3.00 
One copy, one year, to mail subscribers............. 2.50 
(a Remit funds in Money Orders or ReGisTERED LETTERS, 
to ensure safety. 
Addresss 


Charles W. Slack, 


(“THz COMMONWEALTH,”’’) 
8 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. tf 








Apr. 9. 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures sStammerinyg, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers ¢o Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

March 19. Bri 


Sophia C. Jones, M. D., 
Ne. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 
Sree HOURS FROM 2 TO 5 O'CLOCK, P. M. on 





May 2 








I@- M. S. PAGE, —£2 
er Merchandise & Money itsroker, 4) 
0a? No.1 Salem, cor. of Endicott Street, Boston. 4) 
(ce Cash paid for Watches, Diamonds and other Personal Prop- 
porte Money Loaned upon the same. 
Also, for sale, a large assortment of Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Guns, Pistols, Boots, Shoes, Cloth- 


ag at p ~ Bay peo pad pa ee. 
(te Watches and Jewelry neatly re y an experienced 
London workman. 3m ‘Mar. 19. 


THE 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN. 


A Large, Eight-page Weekly Paper, 


FOR FAMILY READING. 


REV. J. B. HARRISON, Editor. 

Almost universally conceded to be one of the ablest and best 
religious papers in the world, containing articles from the ablest 
writers in the country, correspondence from all parts of this coun- 
try and Europe, ‘a literary department of unrivalled excellence, 
readings for the fireside and the young, besides a fresh discussion 
of the important questions of the day, and an interesting summa~ 
ry of Religious intelligence and the news of the week. 

This is one of the largest double-size Religious weeklies pub- 
lished, beautifully printed with large new type on white paper, 
and is in all respects 


A Complete Family Newspaper, 


Having for its object the Investigation and Presentation 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIAN TRUTH, 


IN THE SPIRIT OF 


Christian Love and Liberty 


among professing Christians of every name and sect, 


Contributions from the best writers of the country fill its pages 
weekly. Among its regular contributors are 


REV. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., ; 
REV. ORVILLE DEWEY, D.D., 
REV. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., 
REV. W. R. ALGER, 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 
REV. GEO. H. HEPWORTH, 
REV. CHAS. H. BRIGHAM, 
REV. A. P. PUTNAM, 
REV..C. C. SHACKFORD, 
REV. R. P. STEBBINS, 
REV. E. E. HALE, 
REV. 8. H. CAMP, 


And scores of other leading writers from all parts of the country, 
such as 


ELLIOTT COUES, Px. D., 
J. H. WARNER, 


REV. D. A. WASSON, 
And others, 


Send for a specimen copy, and the paper will be mailed free. 
TERMS..-THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One insertion (per line). .......05 sseceseeeeecens 25 cents. 
One month MM TITITIU TTT LTT TTT ».* 
Three months ~§ ao cccccccccccccccccecosesce 18“ 
Six months ME TTTITTTITTTT TTT TT TTT TT 16“ 
One year eM TITTTTTILTT TTT Ti Tih 6 “ 
Special notices 6 “wos cevececeeeseeeesereeees 30 “ 


Advertisements not exceeding 5 lines, 30 cents per line, each 
time. Space occupied by cuts, double price. Double columns, 
one and a half price. Marriage or Death Notices, 50 cents. Ad- 
vertisers are requested to send in their orders as early as 10 A.M. 
on Tuesday of each week, in order to secure their insertion. 





Address all communications on business 
J. Ne HALLECK, Manager, 
P. 0. Box 6695, New York City. 


NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL 8S. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 

HALIR-CUTTER & WIG-MAK ER. 


LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 
hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Drese- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 

Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 3m Apr. 16. 


- GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER; 


Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 
Neo. 313 Washington Street, Boston. 


Apr. 30. (@ PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._4§ ly 











D*® J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 
the late Dr. J. Clawson Kx.Ley, and Associate Founder 
of the Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his 
only office in Boston, 

206 Tremont St., between Boylston and Lagrange, 
every Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of the Liver, 
Lungs, Heart, Kidneys, Spleen, and all iseases of the Organic Sys- 
tem; likewise, all impurities of the blood and other fluids, as Scrof- 
ula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and every descripion of Humor. La- 
dies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call. Uttice advice 


nating with my father, Dr. J. 
esléy Kelley,can be had only 





FREE. 
All the well-known remedies 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. 
at my office, as above. All others purporting to be genuine are 
spurious, and the sick are hereby cautioned against using them. 
J. WESLEY KELLEY, A. P., 
a Sele Proprietor of the Kelley peemciees 
May 21. 


ATE AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 
“When the Empress Eugenie returned from the East she was 
dreadfully sunburnt, and it was thought that it would require an” 
immense amount of cosmetics to restore her normal complexion. 
It was found, however, that one bottle only of ‘ROSEE DU MA- 
TIN’ com ly reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of had effaced.” French 4 
23 W 





— Late 
This exquisite preparation can be obtained on 
FIELD, — has the exclusive agency of the 
cade Building INTER STREET, up One flight, Room 18. 





nts wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
eral will be offered. 30 Mar. 26. 
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OUR CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Not many tmhornings back, a rapresounded on my door 
at a most unreasonably early hour, and the voice of our 
“black but comely” servitor was heard demanding im- 
mediate entrance, that she might perform her custom- 
ary work “right off’ I noticed that she knocked “as 
one having authority;” also that her utterances were 
more decidedly in the imperatiye mood than usual, and 
of a character well calculated to excite the disapproba- 
tion of a high-spirited lodger. But being myself one of 
those meek creatures who submit without the faintest re- 
sistance to all vagaries, verbal or otherwise, of the reign- 
ing help, I offered no protest against her commanding 
style, and asked no explanations. With Christian hu- 
mility, I hastened to leave her in full possession of the 
premises, and betook myself to breakfast, and the morn- 
ing paper. Glancing at its columns, I saw a sensational 
heading which ran thus, “or to the same defect ;”— 

“Tue 15TH AMENDMENT! 
Grand Celebration of Colored Citizens !” 


This at once revealed the secret of our maid’s conduct 
—she was bound for the “celebration,” to be sure. And 
now, if I had previously harbored the slightest resent- 
ment against her, it vanished (to originate a simile) like 
mist before the sun. For had she not risen, from an 
abject serf, to be the sweetheart of a voter, and the pro- 
spective mother of voters? Had she not but just awak- 
ened to a consciousness of this high destiny? And 
should not a slight elevation of manner be pardoned 
under the circumstances? In short, I realized that it 
was “the negro’s hour’—and what was I, or my Anglo- 
Saxon dignity, or my cherished matutinal nap, that we 
should interfere with the enjoyments or employments 
of that “hour”? In a doubly-chastened mood, I fin- 
ished my chops and tomato sauce, and at the fitting 
time went out to see the show. It must be admitted 
that our dusky “men and brothers” rose to the occasion, 
most nobly. Indeed, their very first move proved them 
worthy of American cifizenship—they fired one hun- 
dred guns in honor of the Amendment! Now, if such a 
prodigal waste of cash and ammunition as that does not 
show them to be the peers of the best “white folks” 
among us, what can ? 

And right here I want to say that, in anticipation of 
the time when the women of this land will be called to 
give similar evidence of ability and patriotism—lI have 
commenced putting aside a small sum, weekly, which 
I call my “gunpowder fund.” I advise all the strong- 
minded to “go and do likewise,” that the day of our en- 
franchisement may not lack that unmistakable sign of 
loyalty, that essential element of grandeur—the boom 
of cannon. 

To return; our colored friends did not content them- 
selves with burnt powder alone. They marched in long 
and gay processions through the principal thorough- 
fares; they held a mass meeting, where their orators 
talked “Buncombe” with all the fluency and easy grace 
of United States Senators; and they crowned their fes- 
tivities with a ball, from which, after the custom of Cau- 
casian beaux and belles, they didn’t “go home till 
morning.” 

But, to speak seriously, it was a memorable and glo- 
rious day, one which seemed to bring very near us that 
“golden age,” when the “brotherhood of man” shall be 
everywhere acknowledged. As I stood in the sunlit 

street, and watched the sable throng sweep by, their 
faces all aglow with new joy and pride, I could not | 
sufficiently rejoice that this despised and abused race 
had at last received justice at the hands of government. 
And yet, 
—“the life-long woes, 

Which are the negro’s glimpse of Freedom’s skies, 
cannot be deemed ended, even now. . Before this the 
telegraph has told you what bitter opposition poor Sam- 
bo encounters here, and how our Attorney Generals, 
and certain liberal clerks,.have refused to register him 
as a voter, or admit his claims to citizenship. Yes, he 
has a sharp conflict with hostile powers still before him; 
but, backed by law, and Congress, and President Grant, 
I've an idea that he will finally conquer. 


“CONSISTENCY” 

is “a jewel” not at present in the possession of the jour- 
nalistic fraternity of this coast, if one may be allowed 
to judge from their recent “leaders.” It has been the 
custom of our local papers, when treating of Woman 
Suffrage, to speak slightingly, not to say sneeringly, of 
the elective franchise. They have deciared it to bea 
bagatelle, a trifle light as air—a mere nothing, which 
no lady in her senses would take the trouble to obtain, 
or to desire. But now, in writing up negro suffrage, 
what do you think they say ? 

They tell us that voting is a sacred privilege. They 
call the ballot “an “unspeakable boon ;” they call it “the 
palladium of human rights ;” they call it “the crowning 
glory of the race ;” and they adjure their African broth- 
ers to prove themselves “worthy of the priceless gift 
conferred upon them.” Queer difference, isn’t it? It’s 
just possible the Eastern press may have shown a like 
discrepancy of statement—At all events, I venture to 
recommend an old and very homely proverb to the 
thoughtful consideration of the entire editorial corps of 
our country. “What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 


the gander.” 
HENRY VINCENT, 


the great English reformer, has just been here, thrilling 
us with his inspired words —for so I must term those 
large and noble utterances with which he held us spell- 
bound, evening after evening. His every syllable seemed 
instinct with love of God, and man, and liberty; while 
as for his oratory I do not think I ever knew much 
about oratory until I heard his masterly description of 
the wreck of the Spanish “Armada.” 

He sunk that flotilla, with all its attendant evils, as 
it was never sunk before—in a surging ocean of epithet; 
he engulfed it in a rushing torrent of eloquence, as 


ity he showed, what pictorial power, what wit, what 
humor, what pathos! But there is no need that I com- 
mend one 
: as who ran 

Through each mood of the lyre, and was master of all.” 
It is enough to say that he deepened in us every longing 
for true freedom, and that he left us glad and proud to 
be numbered with him in the ranks of the radical mi- 
nority—“that minority which is always beaten, and yet 
always wins.” 

From flowers of rhetoric, ’tis but an easy transition to 
Nature’s darlings, 

THE WILD FLOWERS. 
‘They are here, waving in gorgeous profusion over all 
the hills, springing from the most unpromising sand- 
banks, and clustering at every “coigne of vantage.” But 
you needn’t expect me to tell you their “generic names” 
and such things. I’m not K. H. D., and I can’t do it. 

I frankly confess that my botanical lore is limited to 
the single word “Potentilla”; and my knowlege of that 
is only parrot-like, for 1 have not the remotest idea to 
what weed or herb it applies! No, I am unable to give 
you any scientific information as to these Californian 
blossoms. I simply know that they are strange, and 
bright, and lovely; and that they are my comfort and 
delight. ‘To you, also, by this, spring has come with 

—“thief-like steps of liberal hours, 
Thawing snowdrift into flowers.” 

Already, I imagine, the quick eyes and eager fingers 
of your little people have found the delicious trailing 
arbutus in its lurking-place under last year’s leaves. 
Ah, what are the brilliant, scentless beauties of this re- 
gion, when compared with that pale, fragrant early-com- 
er? The meré remembrance of its rich odor has made 
me downright homesick; and not to inflict my dolours 
upon you, I bid good-bye. 

In looking over the page, I perceive that I cut a most 
deplorable figure as to the technics of Botany; and lest 
some should think my benighted condition absolutely 
disgraceful, permit me to quote a word or two in excuse. 
Now | am not going to say that, 





—*“where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 
I scorn to repeat that hackneyed expression. 
No, the “sweet swan of Avon” shall warble my de- 
fense :— 
“These earthly god-fathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit of their shining nights, 
Than those that walk and wot not what they are.” 
Yours, WESTERNER. 
Sawn Francisco, April, 1870. 





GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


Certain persons are moving to secure a recognition of 
God in the Constitution of the United States. Now, if 
we interpret the character of God according to the book 
which these persons acknowledge to be the revelation 
of his nature and will, the highest and best recognition 
which we could make of him would be to recognize and 
secure the rights and welfare of the people. With all 
its detects, probably no frame of government was ever 
devised which so clearly honored the Heavenly Father 
as the Constitution of the United States; for, although 
his name is not therein mentioned, yet the rights of 
man are thereby secured, “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of his children, ye have done it unto 
him.” 

But I have a'luded to defects in the Constitution 
The persons who are zealous to have the name of God 
appear in that document have only to see to it that the 
equal rights of women are therein recognized to make 
that instrument give the amplest and clearest recogni- 
tion of God. What does the Creator care about having 
his name emblazoned on parchment? Why, God is the 
most unassuming being in the universe. So retiring 
is he, that amid all the vast and innumerable works of 
his hands he nowhere records his name. He never 
comes in sight to seek our praise and admiration. He 
asks us not to write, “Lord, Lord,” in our Constitution, 
but to work through it for the good of man and woman. 
Amend your Constitution so as to enfranchise woman, 
and you need not trouble yourselves about writing 
therein the name of God. Honor him by deeds, not 
words. Seta Hunt. 





OF THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


PREAMBLE: The undersigned friends of Woman Suf- 
frage, assembled in delegate convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 24th and 25th, 1869, in response to a 
call widely signed and after public notice duly given, be- 
lieving that a truly representative national organization 
is needed for the orderly and efficient prosecution of the 
Woman Suffrage movement in America, which shall em- 
body the deliberate action of the State and local organi- 
zations and shall carry with it their united weight, do 
hereby form the American Woman Sutirage Associa- 


tion. 
ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 
This Association shall be known as the American Wo- 
man Suflrage Association. 
ARTICLE IL. 
OBJECT. . 
Its object shall be to concentate the efforts of all the 
advocates of Woman Sutflrage in the United States. 
Section 1. To form auxiliary State Associations in 
every State where none such now exist, and to codper- 
ate with those already existing, which shal) declare them- 
selves auxiliary before the first day of Mareh next, the 
authority of the auxiliary societies being recognized in 
their respective localities, and their plans being promot- 
ed by every means in our power. 
Sec. 2. To hold an annual meeting of delegates for 
the transaction of business and the election of officers 
for the ensuing year; also,one or more national conven- 
tions for the advocacy of Woman Siffrage. 
Sec. 3. To publish tracts, documents and other print- 
ed matter for the supply of State and local societies and 
individuals at actual cost. 
Sec. 4. To prepare and circulate petitions to State and 





grand as it was unparalleled. And what histrionic abil- 


| Conventions in behalf of the legal and political equality 
of women; to employ lecturers and agents; and to take 
any measures the Executive Committee may think fit, 
to forward the objects of the Association. 
ARTICLE IIL. 
ORGANIZATION, 

Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, eight Vice-Presidents at large, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Foreign Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Corresponding Secretary, two Recording Secreta- 
ries and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee; also, one Vice-Presi- 
dent and one member of the Executive Committee from 
each State and Territory and from the District of Co- 
lumbia, as afterwards provided. 

Src. 2. Every President of an Auxiliary State or ter- 
ritorial Society shall be ex-officio a Vice-President of 
this Association. 

Sec. 3. Every Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of an auxiliary State Society shall be ex-officio a member 
of the Executive Committee of this Association. 

Src. 4. In cases where no auxiliary State Association 
exists, a suitable person may be selected by the annual 
meeting or by the Executive Committee, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, or member of the Executive Committee from said 
State, to serve only until the organization of said State 
Association. ; 

Src. 5. The Executive Committee may fill all vacan- 
cies that may occur prior to the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 6. All officers shall be elected annually at an an- 
u.ual meeting of delegates, on the basis of the Congres- 
sional representation of the respective States and terri- 
tories, except as above weeviiel. 

Sec. 7. No distinction on account of sex shall ever be 
made in the membership or in the selection of officers of 
this Society. 

Src. 8. No money shall be paid by the Treasurer ex- 
cept under such restrictions as the Executive Committee 
may provide. 

Sec. 9. Five members of the Executive Committee, 
when convened by the Chairman, after fifteen days’ 
written notice previously mailed to each of its members, 
shall constitute a quorum. But no action thus taken 
| shall be final, until such proceedings shall have been rat- 
ified in writing by at least fifteen members of the Com- 
mittee, 

Sec. 10. The Chairman shall convene a meeting 
whenever requested to do so by five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committees 

ARTICLE IV. 

The Association shall have a branch office in every 
State and territory, in connection with the office of the 
auxiliary State Society therein, and shall have a centfal 
oftice at such place as the Executive Committee may de- 


termine. 
ARTICLE V. 
This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of three-fifths of the delegates present 
therein, 





ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

Any person may become a member of the American 
Woman Suffrage ‘Association by signing the Constitution 
and paying the sum of $1 annually; or a life-member, by 
paying the sum of $10, which shall entitle such person 
to attend the business-meetings of delegates and partici- 
pate in their deliberations. 

Honorary members may be appointed by the annual 
meeting, or by the the Executive Committee, in consid- 
eration of services rendered. 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 








PRESIDENT, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


, VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, R. L., WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 
Mrs. W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BURLEIGH, N. Y., 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, IIL, GEORGE W. JULIAN, Ind., 
GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N.Y. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, O. 
CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, Illinois. 
RECORDING SECRETARIES, 
HENRY B.BLACKWELL,N.J., AMANDA WAY, Indiana. 
: TREASURER, 
FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, ° 
Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 
ARMENIA 8. WHITE,N.H., LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind., 
Hon. C,. W. WILLARD, Vt., Hon, C. B. WAITE, IIL, 
CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Rev. H. EDDY, Wis., 

Maas., MOSES COIT TYLER, Mich. 
ROWLAND G. HAZARD, R.1., Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn,, 
SETH ROGERS, Conn., A. K. P. SAFFORD, Arizona, 
OLIVER JOHNSON,N. Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan. 
ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- AMELIA BLOOMER, Iowa, 

WELL, N.J., ISAAC H. STURGEON, Mo., 
Hon, RUFUS LEIGHTON, Hon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 

Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
ROBERT PURVIS, Penn., Mrs. GEN. RUFUS SAXTON, 
Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, — Uregon, 

Del., Rev. CHAS. G. AMES, Cal., 

Hon. J. C. UNDERWOUD, Va. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rev. CHS. MARSHALL, Ind., 
Hon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., Hon. J. B. BRADWELL, IIL, 
Mrs. JAS. HUTCHINSON, Jr., LILY PECKHAM, Wis., 

Vt., LUCINDA H. STONE, Mich., 
Rev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J.8SPAULDING,Minn., 

Mass., Mrs. C. 1. H. NICHOLS, Kan., 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.1I., BELLE MANSFIELD, Iowa, 
Rey. OLYMPIA BROWN, Ct., Rev. CHAS. J. WOUDBURY, 
ANNA C. FIELD, N.Y., Tenn., 
MARY F. DAVIS, N. J., Mrs. DR. HAWKES, Fla., 
MARY GREW, Penn., FANNY B. AMES, Cal., 

lion. A. M. FRETZ, Va., 


Dr. JOHN CAMERON, Del., 
A. J. BOYER, Ohio, GRACE GREEN WOUD,D.C. 


IDA FIALA, of Missouri. 








HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED. FISH known to the trade. 


Mackerel, *Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 
Salmon Trout, White Fish, 


Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, H.liand Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 


MISS H.W. MERRILL, — 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
_ May 21. - ly 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Corn oe roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 


ed WITHOUT, by 
BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 
_ May 21, DENTISTS, 36 Winter Si weet, ly 


WALKING MADE EASY. 
Separate Reoms for Ladies and Geutlemen, 
+ Ne KENISON & SON, 
SURGEVUN CHIMROPODISTS, 
57 Temple Piuace, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cents each. NAILS, 50 ets. to $1.00, 
Diseases of the feet cured without pain or inconvenience to the 
patient. Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Re- 
fers to physicians and surgeons of Boston and viciuity. 
Hours from 7 A.M. to¥ P.M. Open on Sunday. ly May 7. 





DENTISTRY. 


DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
Room 19 Tremont Temples Boston, 


Would refer by permission to I. J. Wernerser, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 

In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
each week. 4m Jan. 2. 


KING OF PAIN. 
WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three minutes; Rheumatism in one 
day. 
Ask your druggists for it. Take no other. 
Price 31.00 per bottle. 
(a Test Applications FREE. 


678 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 12. 3m 


WORK! WORK!! WORK!!! 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINES 


— FoR— 

Families and Manufacturers. 
The Bickiord is the most simple, economical and reiiavi 
knit 2U,000 stitches a MiNUL«, uuU is Uecidedly superior to any 
other, 

We are prepared to furnish purchasers of the Bickford Knitting 
Machine with work, at remunerauve prices. 

Great inducements to good reliavle agents. 

Address or cali on Mits. LH. J. stUUiL, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, sole Agent for New England. oun Mar. lz. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


—_—_ 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Equality, and especially to her Riguy op 
SUFFRAGE, 

Published Every Saturday, in Boston aud Chicago. 
MARY A. LIVEKMORE, Epiror. 


JuLia WarD Howe, Lucy Sronze, WILLIAM LLoyp Gaxat- 
son, and I. W. HiGuinsun, Assuciate Ldivurs. 





OPINIONS UF THE PRESS, 

The first number of the WomMay’s JOURNAL made its appear- 
alice lib Uiils Caly yesterday. Li isa haucsume Yuurly slieel, miaue 
Up WILK eXcelwus Ldsiv, COlsisLINg lu grear pare of OFrigiuai arcu- 
Cues, eUlborias and OLlers, AUULesocd Lu Like Lilierests Of W villeh, aud 
ty the OuUjech OF securing indusivial, educulloliud and puiltical 
eyually velWeel tue serves, Lie Writers lor tie Lew puper ace 
Uisiilgulsiied by Their llitlais, aud are ulluug Liv Deel-huuwi aus 
Vucutes 1m tls weld vi davor., Lue WUMAS 5 JUURAL, Whe alll 
lug CO Make 10F liseli HU Lndepeadeue Career, disv Lakes Lue piace 
vl the dAgiaior, laveiy pubiistieu al Chicago, auua now ouperseucd 
bY Uitls Mew Veulure.—wusivn Adcerlises. 


THE WoMAN’s JoURNAL.—Tie triends of Woman Sufirage who 
Wish to Keep Ue lout Clear trom Chlblig uy Bllwuces Willa Oluer 
reftoriis auu Che eudiess Musi Of LNdIViduus Willis and Vagaries— 
Wuev Would pursue It Wili Lae salle Slugieless OF Ulin uae Marks 
the boVeMlent 1a Blgidud, dad wie Leiuperalce ala other special 
reforms DD Uills Coury, Lave eslatiisaed a We emiy paper, ue 
Woman's JOURNAL, puviiotied iu b¥otou anu Chuicagy, anu edited 
by Jiro. Livermore, srs, Lucy stone, divs. Julia Ward tiowe, Mr 
Ve dill Laoyu Gearriovll, duu Abr. 1. We. ddiggiuisOu, assisted vy noe 
culipiished irieuds OF tue Cause. ‘Lue WUMANS JOURNAL is@ 
lair wud attractive paper 1a appedrauce; While Lue variety aud 
spirit of its araicies, aud the diguily, seit-respect, goud-inumer uid 
varliestiiess Ol Ms tole, Wil suvw uvW preivuliasy Uieitaeu wie 
those WhO suppose Thal folly aud eAtravaguuce are MeCussarLy 
Churacterislic Ui iiuie Ulscussluu of Le quesuull, ‘Lite JUCK NAL as 
iudlspelsaDie ty these Who Wow Way Ulderstald Lie Character 
of tie movement wud Measure lis progress.—Muryer s eenly. 


Tuk WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—The iirst number of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL preselits a very LAN UoOlle ap peurduce Lue Ciunticauy , and 
jucelieciuauy it is OF nore Cian Comin abuily. “ fic sulyects are 
Well Created, and are varied aud pertinent. sae salucalory, WIrit- 
ten by Juila Ward diuwe, dues uvl promise too miucn, bul is cole 
deus alld Courageous; Ue Slolers are Auipiored Lu Lidke COMmMOED 
cause, lo lay doWn all partizan Warture, aud Orgauize a peacetul 
Grand Army of The Bepuvlie Of Wuimeli—nol agalust men, but 
agaist ali Lual is periuicivus, agaist superstidioy, ugainst oppres- 
SiON; al the Close is the scriptural quotation, “Let vrotheriy ove 
conunue.”” Mrs. Doggett Is the toreigu correspoudent, and do- 
mestic correspoudents ure NUivervus Hud sprighGy. The editorial 
summaries,“ Wiat Women are Doing,” ana We” Noves ’ are very 
Well gotten up, being Crisp, COuprenensive aud Onginal. Alto- 
getuer, the JuukNAL is au admirable paper in every respect; 1t3 
cone 1s able, dignitied and resviuie; it uudertakes its own work 
with energy and pluck, wud it continued in 4 manner equally eie- 
Vated Wi exercise ly sitll lutiuence in the retorm for whose ac- 
Compiisiment sv luany brave aud goud woiuen are laboring. —c he 
cago Post, 





ee BO, GIS Foca sete hase siendcednescovecessseces $3.00 
CLUB RATES: 
Any person sending six subscribers will receive a seventh copy 


FREE. Ten copies will forwarded on receipt of $25.00. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. ‘ 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Piace, rear of Tremont House, and 
second door from Beacon street. 
CHicaGo Orrice—S2 Washington street, Office of Legal News. 





All communications for the Woman's Jouryat, and all letters 
relating to its editorial management must be addressed to MARY 
A. Livermore, Managing Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the business de- 
partment of the paper, must be addressed to WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
297,Box 4 Boston, Mass. 





y ANTED.—Laptes of character and ability as 

Agents for a Mutual Life Insurance Company, Agents of 
the Company claim that its progressive and liberal features ren- 
der it a peculiarly desirable company to work for. 


Address, stating choice of location, “LIFE NSURANCE, ’ 








territorial Legislatures, to Congress, or to Constitutional 


March 26. 


Woman's JocRSAL UFricez, Boston, Mass. il May 21. 


























